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THE LIBRARIES AND FAMILY LIFE 


T Here are over 8,000 public libraries in the United States. Col 
leges and university libraries total nearly 1,500 more. Junior col- 
lege and high school libraries number around 11,000. With the 
“special library” group—business, industrial and professional 
adding another 2,500, this makes up a total of about 23,000 
collections of books, pamphlets and other library materials avail- 
able to the general public and to special groups of students and 
adults. 


While this, even on a basis of even distribution among the 
states and communities (which of course is far from being the case) 
means less than one library to about every 6,000 of USA’s 140 
million population, there is probably no service which is more 
widely used by families and their members, or which has a more 
definite effect on family life. From childhood, through youth, 
marriage and parenthood, libraries are one of the resources to 
which the generations may confidently turn for guidance, knowl- 
edge and inspiration in all that relates to life and living, including 
what the family can and ought to mean to its members, the com- 
munity and the nation. 


This Sixteenth Annual Library Number of the JOURNAL 
OF SOCIAL HYGIENE, therefore, with its emphasis on Family 
Life Education, has special significance. It is presented not only 
for the interest of all concerned with this field, but as a sincere 
tribute to the librarians who, through their devoted and intelligent 
service, have done and are doing so much to advance this interest 
and make it truly productive for the people. 


Editorial, Journal of Social Hygiene, June, 1949. 
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7TH ANNUAL SCHOOL LIBRARY CONFERENCES, 1949 
Edited By EDNA McGraTH PrRIMM* 


Tue theme of the 1948 School Li- 
brary Conferences was—“The Place 
of the Library in the New Enriched 
Curriculum.” To enlarge this idea, 
it seemed appropriate to find out 
what was considered a functional li- 


October 4 West Frankfort 
October 5 Centralia 
October 6 Carlinville 
October 12 Monmouth 
October 13 Rushville 
October 18 Sterling 
October 19 Gibson City 
October 26 Des Plaines and 
Park Ridge 
October 27 Mattoon 


Each meeting was locally planned. 
Some of the conferences were divided 
into elementary and secondary 
groups, while others had _ general 
meetings. The series was sponsored 
by the Illinois State Library and the 
Office of Public Instruction. 

At the conferences this year, it was 
noted, that many administrators were 
present. The formation of many unit 
districts has given rise to library 





brary and therefore we choose as our 
theme this year—“What is a Func- 
tional Library?” 

The following dates and meeting 
places were selected with the schools 
serving as hosts: 


‘Frankfort Community High School 


Centralia Township High School 
Carlinville Community High School 
Monmouth High School 

Rushville Community High School 
Sterling Township High School 
Gibson City Community High School 
Main Township High School 


Mattoon Community High School 


problems and numerous questions 
were asked. Now there is a general 
feeling that library training is needed 
and one of the suggested program 
topics was “Where may library train- 
ing be had, especially in Illinois, that 
is, for the teacher-librarian.” 

This issue of ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES is devoted to the talks given 
at the different conferences. These 
have been arranged according to sub- 
ject. 


* Field Visitor, School Libraries, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
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WHAT IS A FUNCTIONAL LIBRARY?* 


EUNICE H. SPEER+ 


T HroucHout my life time I have 
watched school libraries develop— 
and they have developed slowly. 
From that first little two room school 
of my childhood with its musty, un- 
interesting volumes salvaged from a 
well meaning citizen’s attic where 
they had collected dust for lo those 
many years, housed on 2 or 3 shelves 
in a closed cupboard in our BIG 
ROOM; up through a miniature high 
school library serving 600 students, 
housed in a “glassed off” room 10’ x 
30’ at one end of the study hall and 
furnished primarily with supplemen- 
tary texts; to that richly stocked, 
“unlimited service” library at 
Thomas Metcalf school—that is a 
long step and the transition has been 
slow. Especially slow when we con- 
sider two things: first, that Horace 
Mann in 1836 wrote about school li- 
braries in terms which today sound 
like the writings of a progressive 
modern, and secondly, that there are 
schools right here and now which are 
quite like that early “library” of 
which I have a mental picture. 

Only a couple of years ago, after 
we had spent 3 days reading and dis- 
cussing standards of school library 
service in an education course, a well 
meaning chap said to me, “this is all 
very well to talk about, but let’s be 
practical, we won’t have anything 
like that where we teach. The school 
I came from had a section like that 
(pointing to a section of three 
shelves) in one of the classrooms but 

* Talk given at School Library Conference, Gib- 
son City, October, 1949. 


+ Assistant Librarian, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal. 


no one used the books on them. You 
won’t find what you are talking about 
in the places we are going.” 

“Let’s DO be practical,” I replied. 
“In this era of rapid change when 
the facts you learned in college 
classes are almost passe before you 
have a chance to pass them on to 
your first students, in this era when 
events and counter-events speed 
breath-takingly along life’s path too 
rapid for immediate and complete 
comprehension, in such an era are 
you going to be satisfied with 3 
shelves of books—with 3 shelves of 
UNUSED books—in your school and 
what are you going to do about it?” 

In the light of this and other simi- 
lar experiences one realizes that 
school library service can and does 
have its beginning prior to the hiring 
of a librarian—it stems from the de- 
sires and visions, the hopes and vigor- 
ous requests of users and potential 
USERS. 


School Libraries For Today And 
Tomorrow says there are 3 essential 
factors without which a school li- 
brary does not exist, namely: a li- 
brarian, the book collection and li- 
brary quarters. To these I should 
like to add a fourth—USERS. 

In attempting to answer the 
question “What is a_ functional 
school library” I could quote to you 
figures and statistics from School 
Libraries For Today And Tomor- 
row that statement of standards 
published in 1945 by the Postwar 
Planning Board of the section of the 
American Library Association called 
American Association of School Li- 
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brarians. I could emphasize the need 
for from 6 to 10 books per student, 
appropriately selected for the specific 
group of children; I could point out 
that the active book collection of the 
largest school library probably need 
not exceed 10,000 volumes while 
2,000 volumes are needed for even 
the smallest. I could point out to 
you that the budget suggested as 
“adequate but not superior” ($1.50 
per student per annum for larger 
schools and not less than $300 for the 
smallest schools) is totally inade- 
quate because of the present day pur- 
chasing power of the American dol- 
lar. I could emphasize the fact that 
the centralized library should have 
reading room space which would 
serve never less than 15% of the stu- 
dent body at any one time (the 
largest class plus 20 for small 
schools) and preferably 20% of the 
student body; that at least 25 square 
feet (some authorities say 40 square 
feet) of floor space be allowed for 
each reader that the library accom- 
modates. That no reading room 
should seat more than 100 students, 
and that when space is needed for 
more than that number, two or more 
rooms are necessary. I could sug- 
gest that you need conference rooms 
where committees of students and 
faculty can work together when the 
exigencies of their duties require it. 
And I could point out that the func- 
tional school library needs all tools 
of learning that communicate ideas 
to boys and girls. I could even sug- 
gest types of shelves and equipment 
necessary for such a school library. 
But I shall not. You can read them 
for yourself and study them at first 
hand with the figures before you. 
Quantitative standards change (at 
best they are merely goals for which 
to strive and as soon as they have 
been achieved they are out moded.) 
I should like to discuss functional 
school libraries in terms of qualities 
which remain constant on a changing 
library horizon. 
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One such constant is “cooperative 
effort to produce users.” To function 
a school library needs users. We may 
provide beautiful library rooms, we 
may have an adequate collection of 
books, we may provide other media 
of communication, we may have a 
well trained librarian, but without 
users we do not have a functional 
school library. The term functional 
means that it serves a useful pur- 
pose—USERS make the school li- 
brary serve a useful purpose. How 
can we get users? Who are the users 
that we want to attract? What in- 
terests should we serve? These are 
vital questions, it seems to me, to be 
considered in thinking of a functional 
school library. 

The most influential users of a 
school library can be the faculty. 
Until the teachers utilize library re- 
sources one cannot hope that the 
school library will function ade- 
quately. The faculty in most schools 
can be divided into three groups. 
Some faculty members join the staff 
as bona fide users of the school li- 
brary. They graduated from colleges 
which required them to use its re- 
sources often and they have come to 
depend upon the library’s wealth as 
plants depend upon the sunshine for 
growth. Some faculty members shied 
away from the library while they 
were undergraduates and they con- 
tinue to do likewise as faculty mem- 
bers unless they are jolted out of, or 
coaxed out of, their complacency. 
The third group grew up in a non- 
library era, and like my well mean- 
ing student, are almost wholely un- 
familiar with the possibilities of 
school library service, see little need 
for it and accept complacently the 
lack of it. The functional school li- 
brary takes advantage of advertising 
methods to acquaint the faculty with 
the nature of its resources. Joy 
Elmer Morgan said “school libraries 
mean a source of unlimited power 
and resourcefulness for the teacher.” 
We must publicize our resources, 
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publicize our services, and make 
EVERY faculty member cognizant 
of the place that the school library 
can play in the teaching of his sub- 
ject field and even more especially 
in the teaching of boys and girls. 

School libraries use various pub- 
licity devices. Posters advertising the 
card catalog and its mysteries, new 
book lists in the school paper or 
mimeographed and sent to all faculty 
members; compilation of special sub- 
ject bibliographies which would aid 
a teacher. These are publicity meth- 
ods and quite worthy ones, too. 
However, they are usually one sided 
attempts to make the school library 
functional and they lack one all im- 
portant factor, it seems to me, 
namely cooperation. 

School libraries should not be 
talked about in terms of MY but 
rather in terms of OUR because in 
a functional school library the 
faculty cooperates in developing li- 
brary service, thereby advertising its 
usefulness to all members. Co- 
operatively selecting materials for 
the library is a primary method of 
acquainting the faculty with library 
resources. Teachers and librarians 
who have discussed the curricular 
needs of the school, who have 
thought together in terms of the real- 
istic needs of boys and girls and have 
planned ways of meeting these needs 
are automatically going to turn to the 
library for books, pamphlets, film- 
strips, etc., because they will have 
been instrumental in seeing that the 
library had the resources for solving 
such problems. 

Cooperative selection can be ac- 
complished in small groups, in plan- 
ning committees, through depart- 
ments, or by the librarian consulting 
with individuals. The important 
thing is that they do it TOGETHER, 
in a spirit of cooperation, thereby 
breaking down the feeling of posses- 
siveness that grows when one individ- 
ual has all the responsibility and the 
disinterest which arises when the 
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other has had no hand in its de- 
velopments. 

Newer curriculum methods are de- 
cidedly productive of cooperation on 
the part of the teachers, administra- 
tors, and librarians. Such terms as 
life adjustment education, common 
learning programs and general edu- 
cation imply that much in the way 
of experimentation is going on at the 
teaching level and in order to ac- 
complish the desired results the 
laboratory method is necessary. The 
library furnishes the essential labora- 
tory materials to carry on these ex- 
periments when teachers, adminis- 
trators and librarians cooperate in 
selecting them. Newer curricula de- 
mand constant use of library ma- 
terials because lesson plans change 
and develop as the needs of the stu- 
dents are discovered—they are not 
static and therefore long range plan- 
ning is not possible. Teachers and 
students work and study together to 
arrive at solutions to the classroom 
problems. The school library which 
provides ample resources either thru 
purchase or, by borrowing them 
from state libraries, city libraries, or 
central school libraries, are perform- 
ing a functional activity. Faculty 
are users, and cooperative selection 
of materials can make them more 
constant users. 

What about the school without li- 
brary facilities? Concerted action on 
the part of the administration and 
faculty to see that a library was or- 
ganized could do much to make a 
functional school library possibe. 
The boy in my class who was not 
going to be a librarian could be as 
essential as anyone in making a 
functional library. Had he gone back 
into his old high school, or into an- 
other without a library worthy of the 
name, it might have been thru his 
efforts that a functional library was 
created. Bloomington’s start toward 
elementary school libraries received 
impetus from two library minded 
teachers who pooled their resources 
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into one collection, learned the prin- 
ciples of organizing that collection 
into an actual library, thereby 
doubling to each teacher the “re- 
sources and power” available to her. 
Altho small, this nucleus became for 
those two teachers a_ functional 
school library because it served their 
present needs. And as more of the 
teachers in the building were con- 
vinced of the usefulness of such an 
organization and they joined the plan 
and quarters and resources became 
more plentiful, it became a functional 
school library for the whole school. 

In one functional school library the 
faculty department heads were asked 
to “describe the physical facilities 
they would like to have in a new li- 
brary.” The concensus of their re- 
ports made an interesting picture: a 
circular central library with connect- 
ing arches into special libraries for 
each department, which in turn 
would connect with classroom suits.” 
The results may sound fantastic at 
present but who knows, with modern 
architectural feats such a library 
practical for school departments 
might be accomplished. And, pos- 
sible or not, the faculty was indicat- 
ing to that librarian what constituted 
a functional library and she had the 
opportunity to develop one as com- 
pletely as her limitations allowed be- 
cause they had worked and were 
working together. 

The influence exerted by library 
minded teachers, produces our second 
group of users—students. During 
their high school days boys and girls 
are confronted first of all with achiev- 
ing a certain amount of success in 
their intellectual pursuits, standing 
in their class require it and advance- 
ment to a higher level makes it 
essential. To discover the philosophy 
upon which our constitution was con- 
ceived, to ascertain the basic differ- 
ences between democracy, socialism, 
and communism, or to understand 
what hopes of peace the united 
nations can offer the world, students 
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need to sample the thinking of many 
authorities. Upon the breadth of 
their reading and the depth of their 
resultant thinking depends the future 
of civilization. They need to weigh 
evidence on both sides of a contro- 
versial subject and draw logical con- 
clusions. They need to find factual 
information such as how much coal 
a miner can extract in a day, or what 
is the speed of the new jet plane, 
when the World Series started, or 
what discoveries led to the success of 
man’s attempt to fly. Their accom- 
plishment in school is measured by 
the adequacy of the answer they suc- 
ceed in locating for such curricular 
questions and adequate answers have 
long since ceased to be found in one 
alone or even solely in books. The 
multitudinous resources of a school 
library are required. 

Youth in our schools need to have 
their leisure time activities channeled 
into worthwhile avenues. Active 
minds need healthy outlets for their 
energies so that normal personalities 
can develop. The functional library 
welcomes the opportunity to furnish 
hobby books, game books, craft 
books, dance and musical records, 
and similar works which will help 
boys and girls engage in healthy 
physical activities during their leis- 
ure time. 

But nature demands that periods 
of activity be balanced with periods 
of comparative inactivity and again 
the library can function for the best 
interests of youth and society. 

Few boys and girls can sit for 
many minutes in a state of conscious- 
ness with folded hands and folded 
brains. Books, records, films help 
them to achieve the former without 
the latter and when functionalism 
reigns in the school library, students 
find recreational resources which in 
truth re-creates. 

Ability to appreciate the good and 
the best in fiction, humor, poetry, 
biography, travel, short stories, rec- 
ords, films, etc., requires the develop- 
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ment of certain skills and the school 
library which serves a useful purpose 
assists boys and girls in acquiring 
those techniques. 

Primarily all teaching is directed 
toward making boys and girls better 
able to live independently in the 
world that they are facing and will 
face after graduation. Unless the 
school library has made boys and 
girls aware of the public library, that 
great potential which is at their com- 
mand to assist them in solving their 
after graduation problems, that 
school has not yet a functional li- 
brary. 


We are becoming increasingly 
aware that it is not possible to pre- 
pare future citizens for all the eventu- 
alities that will face them in the 
years to come. Who could have pre- 
pared us to live in an atomic age? 
The atomic age since its birth 4 years 
ago has revolutionized our thinking 
and even 5 years ago faculties were 
unaware of its possible influence. 
How then could we have prepared 
ourselves or them for life in the 
atomic age? The most we can hope 
to do is place in their hands the tools 
by which they can find solutions to 
their own future problems and the 
one great tool for such education is 
the public library. The functional 
school library paves the way for the 
future citizen to become enrolled in 
that life long university. Teachers 
and librarians must plan together to 
make the use of the school library 
meaningful and helpful to all their 
boys and girls and then go one step 
further and make the student aware 
that the public library will serve him 
now and in similar manner after he 
has terminated his formal class work. 
They must make definite assignments 
which necessitates work in all the 
community’s libraries and with vari- 
ous types of library material. 

But as we plan for boys and girls 
let us not forget that they are indi- 
viduals and as such like to have some 
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voice in what happens to them. Just 
as a teaching faculty that has had 
responsibility in organizing a library 
and selecting the materials that are 
within its walls will be greater users, 
so the student who feels that he has 
an opportunity to help choose the 
materials that he is to use will be a 
better library user. And what more 
excellent training can one give a boy 
or girl for future selection of ma- 
terials than to help him develop 
evaluative and discriminative ability 
through the practical and personal 
selection of materials for the school 
library. Be sure we do not toss him 
out into the sea of publications with- 
out a knowledge of the appropriate 
selection “strokes” or without per- 
sonal aid. Selection criteria are dis- 
cussed and arrived at cooperatively 
through committees of students, 
faculty, and librarians. Books, which 
are presented for inclusion in the 
library (whether presented by stu- 
dents or faculty and librarians) are 
discussed together in the light of 
those criteria. Book reviews are 
studied and personal knowledge of 
the book is brought in whenever 
possible. Boys and girls are urged to 
make use of local book stores to gain 
first hand knowledge of possible pur- 
chases. The follow-up of these pre- 
purchase discussions make the co- 
operation most practical, however, 
because it is them that the student is 
able to make judgment of the selec- 
tion, evaluate sources of book re- 
views, and profit by mistakes in 
judgment. And can there be any 
better training for boys and girls who 
need to be critical selectors of ma- 
terial now and later? Aren’t we 
likely to have more enlightened book 
committees on public library boards 
because of the practical and func- 
tional training that boys and girls re- 
ceived in their school library? 

A functional school library is one 


which supplements the curriculum to 
the extent that it provides materials 
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on subjects which cannot be or have 
been included in the curriculum. For 
students it supplements the work of 
the school by providing answers to 
their personal questions or informa- 
tion which will help them to find 
solutions to the problems confronting 
them. Marriage is a very vital prob- 
lem to many high school boys and 
girls, yet in many high schools, even 
today, we find that the problem is 
not adequately covered. Here the 
functional school library steps in and 
provides books, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, and other media of communi- 
cation which will help boys and girls 
find answers to their problems con- 
cerning marriage. But marriage is 
only one of a number of such prob- 
lems which puzzle them. They need 
assistance in family relations, in ac- 
quiring skills and insight into social 
competence, in vocational guidance, 
in how to set up standards of action 
and evaluation of conduct and others. 
Newer teaching methods are attempt- 
ing to assist them in meeting these 
problems and if the school program 
is so designed to place special stress 
on these topics then the functional 
library’s place is to provide suitable 
materials to enrich the work of the 
classroom. If the school does not in- 
corporate such considerations in its 
program, or if it is unable to meet all 
these needs, then the school library 
should ferret out such inadequacies 
and provide for them. Here again 
the cooperative effort of all the school 
(faculty, students, and librarians) 
will insure the coverage of the most 
vital of these problems. 


Having procured users the func- 
tional school library must provide 
adequate personnel for serving their 
needs. A librarian who has time to 
work with students as individuals, 
who has time to chat with them in- 
formally in an effort to know them 
better and to discover their needs, 
hopes and aspirations; a librarian 
who has time to follow up her sug- 
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gestions to students and study her 
own successes and failures with. them, 
such a librarian is working as a func- 
tional school librarian. For a long 
time now I have wondered why we 
have not been as much concerned 
with librarian load at the pre-college 
level as we have been concerned with 
the teacher load at that level. A col- 
lege library serving 2,000 students is 
considered inadequately staffed when 
there are ten staff members in addi- 
tion to eight full time student staff 
members, (one for every 100-200 
students) and yet we seem to feel 
that one school librarian can serve 
500 students and should. Elementary 
and high school students require in- 
finitely more special attention from 
the librarian than do college students, 
if one is to serve them properly. 
While it may take only one hour of 
class time to teach boys and girls to 
use the card catalog it will take ad- 
ditional hours to guide them in the 
use of that tool as they come into the 
library one by one to find material 
for class work. As another example 
individual reading records take time 
to keep but they require infinitely 
more time if they are used to guide 
the individual’s reading habits, and 
still more time if they are used also 
by the faculty in a cooperative read- 
ing guidance program. But the func- 
tional school library makes them 
available and uses them. 


The functional school library pro- 
vides personnel adequately trained 
to cope with the problems facing 
them; equally as well equipped pro- 
fessionally as the faculty with whom 
they are to work so that they will be 
accepted as equal and so that ideas 
will carry weight; personnel trained 
in the methodology of a teacher and 
with teaching experience so that they 
will not only be equipped to teach 
but can understand the problems 
pertaining to that profession; the 
librarian must work well with boys 
and girls, be interested in them, un- 
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derstand their problems and be 
equipped to help them solve their 
problems through library materials. 


In order to best serve the needs of 
users, library materials must be cen- 
trally located and centrally indexed. 
That school which dissipates the 
time of its students and faculty and 
the money of its taxpayers by decen- 
tralizing the library so that much 
duplication of material is necessary, 
and the time in locating those ma- 
terials is expended unproductively— 
that school is not functioning ade- 
quately. Likewise the school which 
does not make it possible for faculty 
and students to use the library at the 
most opportune moment because the 
library is in the study hall and is 
FULL; that school is not functioning 
to capacity. There should be free 
access to the library’s resources at 
any and all times, with the librarian 
free of other duties so that she may 
devote her entire time to book guid- 
ance. Having the study hall ad- 
jacent but not a part of the library 
is ideal since the users can have ac- 
cess to the library at a most propi- 
tious time. 


The index to the library resources, 
the card catalog, should be a compre- 
hensive one. No longer is it enough 
for a teacher or student to find 
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available books on a subject. He 

needs to find pamphlets, pictures, 

filmstrips, records, etc., which will 

help him to complete his unit. And 

he needs to find all these resources in 

one place so that he finds them in 

spite of himself, even though he does 

not know that such materials exist. 
In summarizing I should like to 

reiterate that a functional school li- 

brary is the center of the school’s 

activities: It is 

A reading center 

An information center 

A materials center 

A curriculum laboratory or 

curriculum enrichment center 

A personal adjustment or 

guidance center 

A recreation center 

A service center 

A communication center 

. A teaching center 
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That it is developed cooperatively 
as students, faculty and librarians 
experiment together; that it engages 
in special activities designed to serve 
a useful purpose in educating youth; 
that its users include al/ the students 
and all the faculty; that it so broad- 
ens the student’s horizon that he is 
heard to exclaim as he comments on 
the theme he has just completed: 
“Gosh I used LOTS of references.” 


THE ADMINISTRATOR DISCUSSES THE FUNCTIONAL 
LIBRARY* 


HuGuH S. Bonart 


Our philosophy of education will, 
to a great extent, control our library 
services. For many years our goals 
of education have more and more 
tended to emphasize training all 
children for common responsibilities 
all citizens must assume. As con- 
trasted with the narrower purposes of 





* Talk given at School Library Conference, 
Maine Township High School, October, 1949, 

+ Superintendent, Joliet Township High School 
and Junior College. 


schooling, when a small percentage of 
boys and girls were attending high 
schools, these new goals require new 
facilities and new methods. 

In recent years we have had many 
statements of these changing goals 
for schooling. Planning for Ameri- 
can Youth, published in 1944, by the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, listed ten impera- 
tive needs of youth. Not one of these 
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needs refers directly to a subject 
matter field. This does not mean 
that subject matter areas cannot 
contribute to the common and essen- 
tial needs all young people have in a 
democratic society. But it certainly 
means that the materials and meth- 
ods used in those fields must con- 
tribute to satisfying these imperative 
needs more than they have in the 
past. 

The twenty-sixth yearbook of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, The Expanding Role of 
Education, 1948, stresses the need to 
close the gap between our ideals and 
our practices. Earl S. Johnson, one 
of the authors, puts it this way, “We 
are at the watershed in the history of 
a great culture. Our choices are 
clear: to set our lives in order, to de- 
liver on our promises to ourselves, 
and to secure the blessings of peace 
to ourselves and to our posterity or 
go down before the hosts of our own 
stupidity and moral confusion.”* 

The ninth yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society, Intercultural Atti- 
tudes in the Making, 1948, stresses 
the importance of teaching to reduce 
hostility and suspicion towards others 
if we are to help young people pre- 
pare to eliminate the causes for much 
world unrest. Wm. Van Til speaking 
of this new emphasis says, “An ap- 
proach possible in all but the most 
tradition-bound schools in the in- 
troduction into the child’s environ- 
ment of a variety of books which 
deal in an honest, friendly fashion 
with human beings of differing back- 
grounds. Just as there are books 
which repeat stereotypes and thus 
unwittingly libel whole groups, there 
is a growing number of books for 
children which foster understanding. 

. Libraries are growing increas- 
ingly rich in a portrayal of people of 
our own and foreign lands.’ 

a 2 a North Central Ass’n Quarterly, Jan., 1949, 


Ven Til, Wm., Address before the poe Dewey 
Society, Atlantic City, February 22, 1948 
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The Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth, appointed 
by the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, John Studebaker, 1947, once 
more emphasized this new trend in 
educational goals for all young peo- 
ple. This Commission and its work 
are outgrowths of a search by edu- 
cational leaders under the direction 
of the U. S. Office of Education, for 
answers to the questions on the rea- 
sons for the inadequacies of second- 
ary school programs to meet the 
imperative needs of all American 
Youth and what could be done about 
2 

Recognizing these new goals for 
the education of our young people 
and the relationship of the library to 
these goals the Committee on Post- 
War Planning of the American Li- 
brary Association said in 1945,* “It 
is evident that these aims have ele- 
ments in common with the seven 
cardinal principles, issued twenty 
years before, but the newer statement 
introduces factors and purposes 
which are missing in the older list; it 
encompasses the whole life of the 
child and implies continuity of de- 
velopment towards democratic citi- 
zenship. It demands the fusion of 
all school activities into a complex 
pattern of social and learning experi- 
ences, wherein the library as one in- 
tegral part shares these objectives 
and assumes responsibility for their 
achievement on an equal basis with 
the rest of the school. It continues 
to perform its important task of 
curriculum enrichment and library 
service, but, in addition, the school 
library today assumes a significant 
role in fulfilling other educational ob- 
jectives. It is through school library 
experience of a community service 
nature as well as through the library’s 
information and recreation resources 


* Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 1947. 

* Douglas, Mary Peacock, School Librarian for 
Today and Tomorrow, 1945, American Library 
Association, p. 6. 
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that some students find self-realiza- 
tion, gain insight in human relation- 
ships, have practical illustrations of 
economic efficiency, and take action 
as responsible citizens.” 

Using these national commission 
pronouncements and professional or- 
ganization directed studies as our 
guides we must come to terms locally 
with the changing role of schooling in 
our times. If our school program is 
to be functional, including our library 
services, we must not only subscribe 
to some directing philosophy but 
must implement that philosophy 
through adequate financing, through 
physical plant changes if necessary to 
serve the new goals, through library 
personnel trained to carry out the 
changed library services, through 
teacher training to best use library 
services, and through continuing 
evaluative devices to eliminate obso- 
lete materials and methods, and to 
reveal the adequacy of changed ma- 
terials and methods. 

During the past year our faculty 
has agreed upon four concepts which 
are our present guides to developing 
a more functional school program 
including library service. These are: 
(very much abbreviated) 


1—As soon as a need for change of 
cultural direction is recognized, 
the schools have the responsi- 
bility of bringing together those 
elements which should share in 
the objective determination of 
the new direction. 


2—Loyalties grounded in a high 
degree of emotionalism must 
give way to a growing capacity 
for independent choice, and 
judgment based upon inquiry 
and intelligent selection in a 
world in which complete na- 
tional sovereignty must be sup- 
plemented by plural or federal 
sovereignties, each supreme in 
well defined spheres only. 


3—Our basic political faith es- 
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pouses the concept of full 
equality of opportunity. 

4—The learning process begins 
with felt needs arising out of 
basic human desires for secur- 
ity, adventures, and responsi- 
bility. In a complex culture, 
human needs are mostly rela- 
tive to the society in which the 
individual lives.’ 


The library committee of our 
school, composed of representatives 
of the librarians and other faculty 
members, using the continuing study 
of the committee on school philoso- 
phy, agreed upon the following state- 
ment to guide the developing library 
services to best support the general 
concepts adopted by our faculty: 


The library as an integral part 
of the whole must set up conditions 
to aid in carrying into effect the 
principle stated by the Philosophy 
Committee that all persons would 
have the opportunity to reach 
“maximum self-realization.” This 
implies a need for close coopera- 
tion between teachers and libra- 
rians in guidance, curriculum 
study, and acquisition and distri- 
bution of materials. 


Increasingly the library has re- 
ceived attention by accrediting agen- 
cies and by state departments of edu- 
cation. The Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards in- 
cluded the library as a special part of 
the study. This recognition im- 
pressed administrators who in turn 
advised Boards of Education of the 
growing importance of the library in 
the total function of the school. The 
North Central Association of colleges 
and secondary schools requires re- 
ports annually on library services 
and refers to the library and librari- 
ans in Regulations 3 and 11 and in 
Criteria 3 and 5. 


1 Report of the Committee on School Philoso- 
phy, Joliet Township High School and Junior Col- 
lege, 1949, pp. 1-2. 
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The library is no longer the room 
housing reference books and maga- 
zines. It is the teaching materials 
center for books, periodicals, clip- 
pings, recordings, micro-films, maps, 
charts, audio-visual equipment, and 
guidance information. It provides 
listening stations for radio programs 
and recordings. Margaret Rufsvold 
writing on Audio-Visual Materials 
and Libraries for Children and 
Young People, says “One factor 
which appears rather significant is 
the progress being made in labora- 
tory school libraries in teachers’ col- 
leges and universities. At Louisiana 
State University, the Laboratory 
School Library began to organize 
and administer audio-visual ma- 
terials in 1941. By 1946 this collec- 
tion contained 664 recordings, 443 
motion pictures, 1,154 standard slides, 
195 miniature slides, 475  stereo- 
graphs, and 116 filmstrips in addition 
to the book collection of approxi- 
mately 10,000 volumes.* 

If the library is to function in the 
new curriculum it must offer a great 
diversity of materials and be the co- 
ordinating center for the interdepart- 
mental programs through which the 
new curriculum tries to meet the im- 
perative needs of youth. 

The administrator must lead in the 
interpretation and support of the 
guiding philosophy which will de- 
termine the curriculum changes and 
the role of the library in meeting the 
changing needs of youth. He must 
assume the responsibility for ade- 
quate funds to make possible a func- 
tioning library under the new school 
philosophies. He must assume the 
responsibilities for adequate building 
space. 

Small schools and large schools re- 
quire special attention. The small 
school will suffer because of the twin 
difficulties of disproportional budget 





? Rufsvold, Margaret, Audio-Visual Materials 
and Libraries tor Children and Young People. The 
University of Chicago Studies in Library Science, 
American Library Association, 1949, p. 86. 
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expenditures for the basic library 
needs and the inability to employ a 
trained librarian. To meet this prob- 
lem county-wide services or other 
area cooperation may be the solution. 
The large school often faces the prob- 
lem of inadequate seating capacity 
and inadequate collections of ma- 
terials as well as limited personnel. 

Two years ago we faced the prob- 
lem of inadequate seating capacity in 
our library center. Eighty students 
could be accommodated at one time. 
Travel distances are great in our 
building. Many students were denied 
library services. We are experiment- 
ing with a sub-station in another part 
of the building. This first sub- 
station serves freshmen only. It 
will seat over 150 freshmen each 
period of the day. Our 750 freshmen 
can receive some library service daily. 
A full-time librarian is assigned to 
the sub-station. Another teacher 
has charge of controls and attend- 
ance. 

The travel problem will be lessened 
when a number of sub-stations are 
established. The congestion in the 
central library has been reduced and 
many more upper classmen are being 
served there daily. 

All books and other materials are 
catalogued, serviced, and distributed 
out of the central library. There is 
some division of labor, with each 
member of the library staff doing 
some phase of work at which he is 
more expert or at which he is more 
happy. This specialization of per- 
sonnel has some weaknesses and may 
be changed if the function of the 
library is impaired by this classifica- 
tion of work. 

To function most adequately the 
library services must be available to 
as great a number of teachers and 
students as possible as long as pos- 
sible every day. The library services 
should be available before school, at 
noon, and after school. 

Increasingly the library will pro- 
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vide the text material as well as the 
supplemental material. Increasingly 
the library will provide for the wide 
range in individual differences. In- 
creasingly the library will provide 
the material for the inter-cultural 
needs of students. Increasingly the 
library will provide interest centers, 
attractive exhibits, and group work 
facilities. The library technique will 
give opportunity to achieve greater 
self-realization to the extent it en- 
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courages individuals to grow in rela- 
tion to interest, capacity, and mul- 
tiple areas of information. 

The training of librarians, the al- 
lotment of building space, the ex- 
panding nature of the services, the 
increased budget provisions for the 
new library role, and the extension of 
the library technique to more and 
more subject matter fields, will move 
us from the traditional to the modern 
functional library. 


A FUNCTIONAL LIBRARY DEFINED* 
Marjorie W. STULLT 


W « have been hearing a great deal 
recently about “functional” houses 
and “functional” furniture. By a 
“functional” house we mean one 
which is designed and built for the 
most efficient operation on the activi- 
ties of daily life. And a “functional” 
chair, for example, is a chair which 
does the most efficient job of holding 
you up and resting you in the process. 
The sole criteria in designing a func- 
tional object is the use to which it is 
to be put. How functional it is is 
judged by how well it fulfills its pur- 
pose. Thus a chair may not look like 
a chair, but if it does an efficient job 
of achieving the purposes of a chair, 
it is functional. 

This trend toward the functional 
has not been limited to the home. It 
has also taken place in our education, 
although the term “functional” may 
not have been used so often as the 
“child-centered school” or the “en- 
riched curriculum.” Today we are 
not emphasizing so much WHAT the 
school shall teach, and WHAT facts 
the student should have upon gradu- 
ation, as HOW to teach effectively, 
so that the student will know HOW 
to use the knowledge he has acquired 

* Talk given at School Library Conference, 
West Frankfort, October, 1949 

+ Elementary and high school librarian, Univer- 


sity High School, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale. 


effectively, HOW to live a happy life 
as a useful citizen in a democracy. 
This has been exemplified in the 
Educational Policies Commission’s 
Purposes of Education in an Ameri- 
can Democracy, 1938, and Education 
for all American Youth, 1944. Here 
the aims of modern education are 
defined: 1. self-realization, 2. human 
relationships, 3. economic efficiency, 
4. civic responsibility. In attempting 
to realize these aims of education our 
schools have developed the “enriched 
curriculum” as a means. If we are 
achieving our aims, then our schools 
are truly functional. 


The same trend toward the func- 
tional, as we would expect, has taken 
place in our libraries. One of the best 
indications of this lies in the changes 
in our criterias for evaluation of the 
school library. In the 1920’s library 
standards emphasized quantity. In 
1930’s, more attention was paid to 
services and integration of the library 
with the school’s educational pro- 
gram. In 1945, A. L. A.’s School Li- 
brary Today and Tomorrow meas- 
ured both quantity and services, pay- 
ing more attention to necessity for 
local adjustments, and the possibility 
for cooperation with other libraries. 


Thus I would define a functional 
library as one which achieves the 
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aims of the school library in the most 
efficient manner possible, within the 
limitations imposed upon it. To un- 
derstand this definition in all its im- 
plications, we must first show what 
the aims of the school library are. 
The library must have aims which 
are identical with those of the school. 
These aims will differ from school to 
school, as location and type of school 
vary (whether rural or urban, trade 
or high school), and as school admin- 
istrators vary. School administrators 
have different views on education, 
some are quicker to accept and fol- 
low new trends than others. This will 
make a very real difference in schools, 
and thus in the school libraries. We 
must expect the school library to 
differ from one school to another. 
But if it does an efficient job of help- 
ing the school meet its own peculiar 
aims, then it is well on the way to 
being a functional library. 

Besides the specific aims of the 
school’s administrator and faculty, 
the library has some additional ob- 
jectives of its own. These will be the 
same from one library to another. 
They are those Miss Fargo lists as 
aims for the school library in The 
Library in the School, 1947. 


1. to acquire books to meet cur- 
riculum needs, and the needs of 
boys and girls, organized for 
effective use, which depends 
upon cooperation with teachers 
and pupils. 

2. to guide pupils in the choice of 
books and other materials. 

3. to develop skill and resource- 
fulness in use of books and 
libraries. 

4. to help establish wide ranges of 
significant interests. 

5. to provide aesthetic experience, 
appreciation of the arts, etc. 

6. to encourage lifelong education 


through use of library re- 
sources. 


7. to encourage social attitudes, 
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provide experience in social 
and group work, so far as 
physical conditions permit. 

8. to work cooperatively and con- 
structively with instructional 
and administrative staffs of the 
school, through faculty meet- 
ings, being a member of the 
curriculum committee, helping 
to formulate administrative and 
social measures. 


If the library realizes all of these 
aims, those of its own school as well 
as the fundamental aims of all school 
libraries, that library is a functional 
library. But who can achieve all of 
these aims? Only the ideal library 
can hope to do so. Lest we become 
discouraged and frustrated, let us be 
reminded that these are goals toward 
which we are striving, signposts along 
the path toward which our efforts 
should be directed. If we are striving 
toward these goals, we are a func- 
tional library. 

There are factors outside the 
province or power of the school 
library which in all fairness should 
be mentioned. First, the physical 
characteristics, location, size, equip- 
ment. Second, the budget for library 
materials. Third, the library person- 
nel. All of these factors have a very 
definite effect on how efficiently the 
library can operate. (That is why I 
included the last phrase in the defi- 
nition of a functional library, “within 
the limitations imposed upon it”). 
And yet the school librarian may 
have very little to say about any one 
of these limitations. They are all 
dependent very largely upon one per- 
son, the school administrator. Just 
as Jessie Boyd said in the article 
“Function of the library in the Work 
of the School” which appeared in the 
School Executive, vol. 66. “First 
show me the library and then I can 
tell you about your school.” The 
library will show: 1. the adminis- 
trator’s vision for library service, 2. 
the philosophy of ‘education operat- 
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ing in the school, and 3. the presence 
or absence of modern school practices. 

How may we judge if our library is 
functional or not? Any of the 
evaluating scales of modern date will 
give each of us a measuring stick for 
our library. But for our purposes 
here, and to make this discussion as 
practical as possible, here is a check 
list in the form of questions (with 
thanks to Miss Fargo). Rate your 
own library on each. If you achieve 
most of these, within your own limi- 
tations, then your’s is a functional 
library. 


1. Is your library centrally located, 
of easy access to the majority of 
students? 

2. Does the room provide labora- 
tory conditions? Is it large 
enough for group work and 
quiet reading at the same time? 
Or are other rooms available? 

3. Are all materials open and ac- 
cessible, book shelves, pamphlet 
and picture files, magazines? 


4. Does the room have good light, 
ventilation, comfortable chairs? 

5. Is the atmosphere favorable, 
restful, and inviting? 

6. Does the library have a variety 
of materials, films and record- 
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ings, as well as printed matter? 
If it does not own films, does it 
rent them from other sources for 
the school’s educational pro- 
gram and to stimulate reading 
for fun? 

7. Does material cover a wide 
variety of interests and abilities? 

8. Does it meet the needs of the 
curriculum, of the students, and 
of the teachers? (Does it pro- 
vide professional reading for the 
teachers?) 

9. Is the librarian available at all 
times? 

10. Are class-room collections pro- 
vided, selected by cooperation 
of teacher, pupil and librarian? 

11. Does the library provide exten- 
sion services? Does it cooperate 
with other libraries? Provide 
services to groups outside the 
school? 

12. Do classes come to the library 
and the librarian go to visit 
classes? 

13. Is the librarian on faculty com- 
mittees, especially the curricu- 
lum committee? 

14. Does the library have publicity, 
both within and without the 
library walls? 


THE LIBRARIAN DISCUSSES THE FUNCTIONAL 
SCHOOL LIBRARY* 


MILDRED L. NICKELT 


A piscussion of school library func- 
tions is so closely related to library 
standards that it might be well to re- 
view the history of them a little. We 
are all familiar with the American 
Library Association’s School Libra- 
ries of Today and Tomorrow. Prior 
to 1918, however, few formal state- 
ments of the function of the school 


* Talk given at School Library Conference, 
DesPlaines Township High School, October, 1949. 

+ Chairman of Libraries, Lyons Township High 
School and Junior College. 


library can be found, but those is- 
sued in the 1920’s reflect the seven 
cardinal principles of education as 
set forth by the National Education 
Association. Then the school library 
was considered as a source of enrich- 
ment for the curriculum; reading, 
study, and library habits were to be 
developed in the students. As late as 
1932 in the U. S. Office of Education 
Survey it was found that very few of 
the libraries were participating in 
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these activities beyond the provision 
of printed materials. In the 1930’s 
certain restatements of educational 
objectives were made. These aim at 
the fusion of all school activities into 
a complete pattern of social and 
learning experiences, wherein the 
library as an integral part shares 
these objectives and assumes re- 
sponsibility for their achievement on 
an equal basis with the rest of the 
school. The library most closely in- 
tegrated with a school’s educational 
program and best serving its needs is 
the one that develops from within the 
school. 

According to the dictionary, the 
word “function” means “the kind of 
action or activity proper to a person, 
thing, or institution.” As a verb it 
means “to serve,” or “to operate.” 
With this in mind, then, we should 
say that the function of a school 
library is that action or activity 
which is proper to a school. In other 
words, it seems to me, the function 
of a school library is to meet the 
needs of a particular school, or to 
help attain the objectives of the edu- 
cational program. 

Since no two schools are alike, I 
really feel that I should stop there, 
but perhaps it would be well to dis- 
cuss briefly the more tangible aspects 
of a functional school library. 

Is the function of your school 
library to store books? to care for 
them? to circulate them? Is it to 
provide a literary laboratory which 
will enrich the curriculum? Yes, it 
should be both of those—and more. 

Generally speaking, the school li- 
brary is a cooperating or integrating 
instructional agency within the 
school, an agency which crosses sub- 
ject matter boundaries, and cannot 
be set aside as a supplement to other 
activities. Plus that, it must provide 
for reading and research activities. 
If it meets the needs by performing 
these functions, it will be used. 
Therefore, we might say that the 
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ownership of library materials does 
not constitute a functional library— 
rather it is their use. 

Now that we have considered what 
the function is, generally speaking, 
we realize that there are certain fac- 
tors upon which this depends. 

First, and one of the most impor- 
tant, is the philosophy of the school. 
This will determine whether or not 
students will prepare subjects outside 
the classroom or under supervision, 
for instance. Are sets of books kept 
in the classrooms for use there, or is 
the library expected to house and 
circulate them? The whole question 
of classroom libraries is a sore point 
with many librarians, but we must 
work it out for our particular school 
in such a way as to make the most 
books available to the most students. 
Personally, I prefer such a system as 
we have, in which sets are a part of 
classroom collections, are not pur- 
chased from library budget, yet a 
shelf list record of them is kept by 
the library to keep a record of all 
book materials in the building. 

Secondly, the function of the 
library will depend on the inclusive 
grades to be served. Consideration 
of this will keep any one age group 
from monopolizing space or service. 

Third, the physical facilities of the 
building must be taken into account. 
Is it more economical and more prac- 
tical to combine the library with the 
study hall? This again is a matter of 
utmost interest to us as a group. 
There are, of course, two sides to the 
question. The advantages to such a 
program are first of all economical, 
especially in the small school. Then, 
too, much can be said for the bookish 
atmosphere which it is hoped will in- 
fluence students to use the materials. 
On the other hand, it has been 
proved that one person cannot look 
after library and study hall functions 
in the average school. If, then, a 
teacher is present to assist with at- 
tendance, discipline, etc., there al- 
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days is the question of who has what 
authority. Then, too, we must re- 
member that the library is organized 
for individual growth, while the 
study hall is organized for group 
supervision. They are two separate 
things; the study hall is the place to 
get assigned lessons in textbooks, 
while the library is the place where 
the student goes when his texts fail 
him, when he prepared work requir- 
ing initiative, or for leisure reading. 
Some people prefer the combination, 
but we have found that most libra- 
rians do not. However, if such a sys- 
tem helps make a library more func- 
tional, then of course that is the 
system to use. 

The fourth factor upon which 
function depends is the economic 
background and geographical loca- 
tion of the community, and thus of 
the student. The kind of books and 
periodicals available for him to read 
at home will influence his choice at 
school. 

And the last factor is that of other 
library agencies available. We as 
librarians must decide whether the 
school library should stand alone in 
meeting the needs of the pupils and 
faculty, or will it turn to other agen- 
cies, particularly the local public 
library, the state library, etc. 

If we have considered these de- 
pendent factors carefully, what will 
be the kind of materials provided in 
our school libraries? They are of 
two kinds: curricular and recrea- 
tional. I hope I do not insult your 
intelligence when I suggest, as you 
have heard many times, that every 
school librarian must know the cur- 
riculum of his own school. How can 
we intelligently purchase books, 
magazines, and non-book materials 
without a thorough knowledge of 
what is being taught? Is your school 
a technical one, or is it primarily a 
college preparatory one? Is there a 
unit in the English curriculum which 
will require that the library have a 
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large collection of three-act plays? 
Does the home economics depart- 
ment not use the library because you 
are not aware of their needs? Such 
questions must be answered by each 
of us as individuals. Those of us in 
high school libraries should keep in- 
formed of the progress being made 
in the revision of the secondary 
school curriculum by the University 
of Illinois, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and the Second- 
ary School Principals’ Association. 
Besides curricular materials, then, 
we must provide those for recrea- 
tional reading. The librarian must 


know something of the reading 
abilities of the students. Such 
records must be available in the 


school some place. If you do not 
have a reading specialist on your 
faculty, find out where such records 
are kept. As I mentioned previously, 
you must be aware of the kind of 
reading material to which the stu- 
dents have been exposed in their 
homes. And above all, we should be 
constantly on the alert to discover 
their hobbies. Is there a stamp club 
in your school? How about model 
airplanes and model railroads? What 
are the extra-curricular activities in 
your school? The list could go on 
and on. 

In a discussion of the materials to 
be provided, any discussion would be 
incomplete without at least a men- 
tion of non-book materials. Is your 
library carrying its share of the audi- 
o-visual program of the school? Do 
you keep an up-to-date pamphlet 
and picture file? What about record- 
ings? The mechanics of such pro- 
grams, especially with regard to 
films and slides, will again depend 
upon the set-up in each individual 
school. In our school, for instance, 
the mechanics of the machines, seeing 
that they are in the right room at the 
right time, etc., is handled by the 
head of the science department, who 
is chairman of the faculty audio- 
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visual committee, of which the libra- 
rian is a member. The library houses 
all films owned by the school, and 
circulates them. Such a practice may 
not be functional in your school. 
Many times it is the librarian who 
does it all. The same may be true 
of recordings. 

Besides these materials of instruc- 
tion which the school library must 
provide, there are certain tangible or 
physical requirements which should 
be considered. 

First of all, we need trained per- 
sonnel. State standards will, we 
hope, eventually take care of this 
problem. 

Secondly, adequate housing of ma- 
terials is of utmost importance. 

Third, attractive surroundings, 
with special attention given to win- 
dows and color of walls, to say noth- 
ing of bulletin boards, displays, etc. 

Fourth, there must be a good or- 
ganization of materials. Just what 
that organization will be, no one can 
tell you. Find out what works best 
in your own situation. Mechanics of 
circulation, cataloging, magazine 
records, and such do not differ a 
great deal, but there are variations in 
all libraries. 

Fifth, there must be appropriate 
equipment. Such items as a catalog 
case, vertical files, book trucks, etc., 
are samples. 

Sixth, there should be, of course, 
adequate lighting. Check the light- 
ing with a light meter to be sure. 

And last is the factor of the avail- 
ability of the library. Is it open be- 
fore and after school, and all day? 
Do the attendance procedures make 
it easy for the student to be in the 
library when he needs to? In ele- 
mentary schools, attendance is more 
or less scheduled during the day, 
usually, but in high schools attend- 
ance is usually voluntary. If the 
student comes from the study hall 
with a permit slip of some kind, do 
you require the signature of the study 
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hall teacher, or that of the teacher 
for whom he is coming to do assigned 
work? Miss Fargo makes this state- 
ment: “That program of attendance 
is best which makes it easy for the 
library to account for the pupil and 
difficult for the pupil to absent him- 
self without detection.” We don’t 
like to be detectives, of course, but 
we are all aware that the school must 
be able to account for each student at 
any time. 

We have now defined “function,” 
and discussed in general terms how 
this can be brought about. Now 
let’s be practical. Let’s look at the 
librarian first. It seems to me that 
one of the prime requisites for a good 
school librarian is that he like the 
kids. We know he has to have cer- 
tain educational requirements, should 
have so many hours of library sci- 
ence, but if he doesn’t like the kids 
he will not have a functional library. 
Just as important, too, is that he 
know books. Not just such books as 
the World Almanac, the encyclo- 
pedias, and the like. He must know 
the books the students are reading for 
recreational reading, or for required 
reading in their English classes. That, 
it seems to me, is our home work. 
We have no papers to grade, but we 
do have a responsibility to keep our- 
selves informed. How else can we 
help the student who wants a book 
“like the last one I read?” Or like 
the boy who yesterday asked me for 
an “adventure” story? 

I’m not so sure this next point is 
ever discussed in library school, but 
in a recent issue of “Illinois Educa- 
tion” there was an article about the 
appropriate clothes for a teacher to 
wear. Doesn’t that apply just as 
much, if not more, to the librarian? 
Don’t think for one minute that the 
students aren’t aware of what we 
wear each day. They know it when 
we wear the same dress more than 
once a week, and they are going to 
tell us when they like something they 
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may not have seen before—new or 
not! This is particularly true in the 
elementary school, when students are 
apt to feel your dress; but in high 
school the girls especially are getting 
to be decidedly clothes conscious. It 
gives any one of us a lift to have a 
boy stop and say, “Boy, we’re look- 
ing pretty smart today.” 


All this ties up with what I like to 
call approachability. Do the stu- 
dents feel that they can come to you 
for help and that you will give them 
your time freely? If you are 
swamped as only school librarians 
can be swamped, do you make them 
feel that they are taking up valuable 
time, or do you “knock yourself out,” 
so to speak, to help them? The stu- 
dents will think of us as being ap- 
proachable if we are friendly toward 
them. Do we take a personal interest 
in each one? Compliment the girl 
who had the lead in the operetta, the 
boy who made a touchdown in the 
football game, the girl who was the 
Irish maid in the Senior play? Of 
course, this presupposes that libra- 
rians attend such functions. Do we 
compliment the members of the de- 
bate team when they win a meet? 
Wish students luck who are compet- 
ing for scholarships? The list could 
go on indefinitely, but it all boils 
down to this: we cannot expect the 
students and faculty to treat us as 
one of them unless we ARE one of 
them. The library, as has been said 
many times before, is not a part of 
the school plant set apart, operating 
with no regard for the other parts. 
So is the librarian not someone spe- 
cial, but a teacher, to be treated as 
such by everyone. 

Another step in our thinking of the 
practical means for developing a 
functional library is that having to 
do with routines. Such things as re- 
serving, or saving, a book for a stu- 
dent who wants to read it especially. 
Yes, it takes time, but isn’t it worth 
it in the goodwill you get? Many 
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routines which we are accustomed to 
performing can so easily be turned 
over to pupil assistants? Is there any 
reason on earth why we should spend 
our time checking books in and out? 
slipping books? shelving? These are 
the more obvious tasks which will 
leave the librarian free for the hun- 
dreds of professional jobs we perform 
each day. If you have a particularly 
reliable group of student volunteers, 
they can be trained to check maga- 
zines in and file old issues, shelve 
books, keep attendance records if 
such are kept, stamp new books, 
paste pockets, and even mend. Again 
the extent to which we utilize this 
kind of help will depend on the in- 
dividual school. 

One very important phase of the 
school librarian’s work is that of 
cooperating with other members of 
the faculty. In many cases this boils 
down to a campaign to “sell” the 
library to them. It always helps to 
ask them for suggestions, especially 
in suggesting new books, as well as 
to give them suggestions as to how 
they can better utilize the resources 
of the library. As a member of the 
faculty, librarians should attend 
faculty meetings and social gather- 
ings, get on faculty committees, and 
join the educational organizations, 
specifically the Jllinois Education 
Association and the National Educa- 
tion Association, as well as library 
organizations, such as the [Iilinois 
Library Association and the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 


Dr. Colwell, the president of the 
University of Chicago has stated that 
“libraries are like cemeteries in that 
they never stop growing. . . . There 
are no prouder words for the admin- 
istrator or librarian to utter than 
‘our library is the largest in this 
area’. . . This growth in size has 
very little reference to the functions 
the library is supposed to perform.” 

Quantitative standards are some- 
times necessary — seating capacity, 
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collection in relation to enrollment, 
etc., to say nothing of circulation— 
but in establishing measurement of 
evaluation, the FUNCTIONING of 
the school library should have equal 
weight with the measurement of 
these countable specifics. If improve- 
ments are to come, we must justify 
our existence. 
If, then, a school library is really 
functional, it will result in 
1. An informed faculty and stu- 
dent body. 
2. Student independence in the 
use of the library and its tools. 
3. A library that is USED. 
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ENLISTING THE AID OF TEACHERS IN DEVELOPING 
A FUNCTIONAL LIBRARY PROGRAM* 


VERA GOESSLINGT 


At curriculum materials have be- 
come the library’s stock in trade. 
Books, audio-visual materials, and 
other aids of study and interest are 
now a part of the library’s “salable” 
goods. The day of the librarian as 
“keeper of books” is past. The 
school librarian today is a teacher. 
First, a teacher of teachers, and sec- 
ond, a teacher of students. The 
librarian might be compared with the 
sales-manager of a business firm. He 
plans and directs but he also takes 
directions from his customers. So it 
is with the librarian. 


Let us develop the point of view— 
the librarian as a teacher of teachers. 
A school library is new, is foreign to 
the teacher until she is acquainted 
with its stock and the ways and 
means of using it. It is the libra- 
rian’s job to see that all faculty mem- 
bers get acquainted with the old and 
new materials in the school library. 
Book selection aids and their uses 





* Talk given at School Library Conference, Oc- 
tober, 1949. 


+ Librarian, Centralia High School and Junior 
College. 


should be among the materials 
brought to the attention of the teach- 
ers. The operation of a strip film 
machine, the charging of recordings 
and record players, the use of the 
opaque projector, along with a dis- 
cussion of new materials may well be 
a part of the instruction given by the 
librarian to the teacher. The libra- 
rian through her teaching enlists the 
aid of her faculty in selling and 
teaching the use of the library to the 
students. As a teacher of students, 
the librarian teaches them directly 
the use of books, audio-visual ma- 
terials, the card catalog, and file 
materials. She teaches them as a 
group or as individuals. The libra- 
rian is a teacher. 

The day is past when the curricu- 
lum of a school can be determined by 
text-book writers. A school curricu- 
lum must be evaluated in terms of 
whether or not the students attending 
said school live on a higher intel- 
lectual level than if they weren’t in 
school. Today the curriculum is, or 
at least should be, developed accord- 
ing to the needs of the boys and girls 
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in the school’s community. The 
school’s library stock and service 
should reflect the curriculum. The 
needs of the individual in the school 
determine how appropriate are the 
materials of communication in the 
library. But not until the individual 
served is affected by the materials 
used is there any accomplishment. 
Librarian-teacher consultation in the 
selection of materials, organization of 
material for ready use, instruction in 
the use of library materials and all 
other phases of school library service 
are directed towards this goal. 


How is the librarian to know 
whether the library is serving the 
students and teachers as it should? 
Evaluation of the effectiveness of 
library service is not new. In 1943 
Centralia Township High School at- 
tempted to measure its library serv- 
ice. Through the study the place of 
the teacher in the creation of a func- 
tional library program was definitely 
established. It was learned that as a 
pupil progressed in school they bor- 
row fewer books from the library. 
(This same conclusion has been 
reached in other studies.) The 12th 
grade pupils withdrew the smallest 
number of books. In attempting to 
explain this fact, it may perhaps be 
significant that many 12th grade 
students are not enrolled in English 4 
and that vocational students at this 
level are spending most of their time 
on skill subjects. It is true that for 
many years school library service has 
been too exclusively directed toward 
the pupil enrolled in English. The 
present trend is toward integration of 
library service with the entire in- 
struction program of the school. The 
Centralia Study showed definitely 
that class assignments affect the use 
of library materials. These assign- 
ments are made according to the 
curriculum of the school. If the cur- 
riculum is designed to meet the need 
of the students, then the library stock 
must be such as to meet the demands 
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of both the student and teacher 
market. To meet these needs should 
be the aim of the library. 

The teacher is the master of “the 
subject.” This must always be borne 
in mind. The teacher is one of the 
best salesmen the library has. He or 
she must be asked to help with the 
planning and development of the 
library program. The development 
of such a program is a four way 
affair involving teachers, pupils, 
librarian, and administrator. We are 
interested now only in the aid given 
by the teacher. 

Let us develop our material on 
aid given under three main headings: 
1. Keeping library materials alive; 2. 
Helping to sell library materials 
(publicity); 3. Helping with admin- 
istrative policies. Teacher and li- 
brarian work cooperatively in all 
undertakings. Alone neither goes 
very far. 

How can the teacher help to keep 
materials alive? First, by suggesting 
new materials. It is the librarian’s 
duty to try to secure such if possible. 
Care must be taken that such re- 
quests are for materials suitable for 
the level for which they are to be 
used. If such new materials can not 
be purchased they may be borrowed 
from the local Public Library or from 
the State Library. The librarian 
should help the teacher get the ma- 
terials they need for classroom use. 
Book selection aids should be made 
available. Request sheets with blanks 
providing space for buying informa- 
tion should be placed in the hands of 
every teacher. Teachers should be 
instructed in the use of the aids and 
suggestions given on procedure to be 
followed in suggesting books for the 
library collection. The weeding of 
material is as important as adding 
new materials. Teachers should be 
invited to make suggestions for dis- 
carding titles within her field of 
interest. A collection of a _ few 
volumes alive and up-to-date will be 
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used and is of more value than one of 
a hundred volumes out-of-date and 
not used. Teachers have the oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with ma- 
terials on hand as well as those not 
available if they assist the librarian 
with this project. Participation in 
building a collection means increased 
interest on the part of the teachers. 

I remind you that your teachers 
are among the library’s best sales- 
men. They should receive notice of 
new materials through slips, lists, or 
receive the book or books. Packages 
of book jackets sent to the various 
subject rooms is an excellent way to 
acquaint students and teachers with 
new titles. Attention might be called 
to special displays of new books. A 
few new titles might be sent to a 
classroom. A short descriptive an- 
notation pasted in the front of each 
book will help the teacher “sell” the 
book to the students. Bibliographies 
of special materials such as record- 
ings, strip films, films, pictures, bul- 
letin board displays, etc., sent to 
teachers will help them get ac- 
quainted with materials on hand and 
give them an opportunity to use, ad- 
vertise, and maybe suggest other 
materials in these areas that might be 
added to the present collection. Spe- 
cial booklists on subjects as well as 
for special occasions are valuable 
both to teacher and librarian. Lists 
of new additions will help the teacher 
give reading guidance as well as to 
acquaint her with materials suggested 
by other members of her department. 
Class subject displays are an excel- 
lent media through which the libra- 
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rian can enlist the aid of the teachers. 
Language, science, manual arts, and 
home economics classes are always 
ready to send materials for display. 
This advertising is aside from that 
which the library may receive 
through the school publications. 


The teachers may be enlisted to 
help with certain administrative de- 
tails that will help the librarian give 
better service. The smaller the 
school the greater the help to be 
given by the teachers. The librarian 
sets up the administrative plan, sends 
mimeographed instructions to the 
classroom teacher, who explains the 
instructions to the students. Through 
this plan students may receive 
through the teacher instructions in 
the use and charging of books, use of 
audio-visual materials, the Readers’ 
Guide, charging of back issues of 
magazines, and general instruction in 
the use of the library. 


The teacher is the librarian’s help- 
mate. The teacher is a salesman for 
the library. She can help you—but— 
you as librarian must help her in all 
ways possible. Plan forms for re- 
quests, contact other libraries for ma- 
terial, be ready to instruct the teach- 
ers in the use of materials, and have 
available at all times materials for all 
subjects included in the curriculum. 
Be prepared to have a fluid collec- 
tion, one that can be sent as units to 
classrooms for short periods of use. 
Not only do we ask, what is a func- 
tioning library, but what is a func- 
tioning librarian? Enlist the aid of 
the teacher. 


A FUNCTIONING LIBRARY* 


Mrs. RosE BALLARD} 


A FuncrTIonING library is one that 
is attractive and usable. We work 


* Talk given at School Library Conference, 
Monmouth, October, 1949. 
+ Librarian, Central Jr. 


High School, Rock 
Island. 


on the theory that first, we must at- 
tract and interest our boys and girls 
and then, make it easy for them to 
find and use any and all materials 
there. 
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We fell heir to a very lovely room 
when the high school moved into 
their new building. Venetian blinds, 
drapes, repainted davenport and 
chair, a large mirror, a new charge 
desk, and book cases made from old 
lumber all make a very inviting and 
cheerful room. 


We try to have as many interest 
centers as possible. It means that 
the faculty co-operate and keep the 
librarian informed of their class ac- 
tivities. The pupils like to make 
contributions for these displays. 
Right now our eighth grade classes 
are studying the early explorers. On 
one bulletin board we have pictures 
from the informative class room pic- 
tures. Each picture is accompanied 
with write-ups on the subject. On 
the shelf below we have fifty or more 
books which the pupils are using. 
Another space near by is being used 
for student contributions resulting 
from the projects used in the various 
class rooms. Pictures of the Colum- 
bus boats are displayed and several 
of modern ships by comparison. One 
boy is making a study of the flags 
used during that period. We are to 
have a Viking ship made of wood by 
another boy. Historical calendars 
for the month of September have 
proven interesting. The new history 
books have very attractive illustra- 
tions, charts, and biographies, inter- 
esting in details. By using the library 
for display of work the pupils know 
what others are doing in their classes, 
thus creating some competitive in- 
terest. 

As last week was National News- 
paper Week the seventh graders are 
studying the unit From Trees to 
Paper. So we have another interest 
center. For our bulletin board we 
have used Coco Cola material on 
lumber. With the large posters 
come small booklets for stamp pic- 
tures on the subject. We have a 
huge picture of a tree with its by- 
products. It is mounted on card- 
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board and stands on the table with 
the books which the pupils are using. 
A correlation with literature, art and 
music is being made. The poem 
Trees is being used in the picture and 
song. One of the classes visited the 
Rock Island ARGUS, saw the news- 
paper being printed and had their 
pictures taken in the various depart- 
ments. These pictures are mounted 
and on display. In these projects we 
use much free advertising material 
sent out in class lots. 

The editors and publishers do their 
part in making the books attractive. 
Each year there are more and more 
colored illustrations and the book 
jackets entice even the non-readers. 
Before the new books are ready to go 
out I display the book jackets to 
make the pupils good and anxious to 
read the books. 

We keep a good supply of picture 
books and easy reading material for 
the slow readers who seem pleased to 
have their needs supplied. 

Then for the hobby-thusiasts 
we have the stampography, books on 
soap carving, finger painting, things 
to make, outdoor activities and play 
magazines which come each month, 
and have seasonal plays, skits, etc. 
Our science shelves are being filled 
rapidly because of the many requests 
for books about atomic energy, min- 
erals, animals. (One boy has read 
everything we have about skunks and 
is still looking for more material on 
the subject.) What makes a libra- 
rian’s hair turn gray is to have a class 
come to the library for a period, each 
pupil asking for material on different 
subjects—we like it though. 

Flowers add much to the attract- 
iveness of any room. Every Monday 
morning since school began we have 
had flowers in attractive arrange- 
ments. Many were gathered from 
the way sides; some from gardens. 
Our window boxes will soon be ready 
for winter time when cut flowers are 
no longer available. 
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In Georgia, cotton is being picked 
now, so we have a large poster with 
real cotton in different stages of 
growth—bud, pod, blossom, seeds in 
and out of the cotton. This was 
brought from Georgia this fall, put 
on cardboard and covered with cello- 
phane. Beside this stands a large 
cocoanut in its thick outer shell. 
Pupils pick it up and shake it to de- 
cide if it is real. Then, too, we have 
a real mother and baby crocodile— 
stuffed, of course. 

One fall we had a fisher boy who 
worked on a government fishing boat 
in the summer and who was very in- 
terested in clams and the button 
making industry. He brought us live 
clams and hooks used to catch them, 
and also the button forms made from 
the shells. He gave some very in- 
teresting talks on the subject. For a 
month we had a very unique display 
in our aquarium and such a good 
chance to display reading material on 
the related subjects. 

Our art department has con- 
tributed a great deal to the attract- 
iveness of our library. We have 
about 30 story book characters made 
of cardboard standing on a high 
shelf as though they had stepped out 
of their books for a visit with us. 
One class made a large mural depict- 
ing all types of books, both fiction 
and nonfiction. It was interesting to 
watch the pupils each adding his bit 
to this large, colorful picture. They 
had to do much reading to find ma- 
terial for this. They also have done 
the lettering for our shelves. 

We have a phonograph and many 
interesting records—The Heritage of 
America records for our history 
classes, Rip Van Winkle and Dicken’s 
Christmas Carol and others for the 
English classes. We use the Christ- 
mas Carols a great deal during De- 
cember. We also have some records 
made by our own students in their 
history classes. All of these includ- 
ing the phonograph may be used in 
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the library or taken to the class 
rooms. 

Besides the many books about IIli- 
nois and Rock Island County, we 
have all of the free material from 
the State. Teachers from the Rock 
Island schools have compiled several 
books on the local geography and 
history which our Board of Educa- 
tion had mimeographed and bound 
for us. 

In order that the library may be 
kept quiet there is a conference room 
across the hall where small groups 
may go to plan an activity or to 
practice some class exercise. 

Then there are some very special 
weeks—Book Week, for example, is a 
big event. During the week each 
English class visits the library for 
one period to be entertained by book 
reviews and letters from the authors 
of these books, also radio plays and 
skits. Last year Icabod Crane rode 
into the library on a horse (the car- 
penter’s variety) and he rode out 
quickly when he met the Headless 
Horseman. We had our broadcasting 
station to set up in the conference 
room and relayed the story of 
Penrod over into the library. The 
climax came on Friday when prizes— 
new books — were given to students 
whose costumes best represented 
some story book character. You 
should have seen Tom Sawyer, 
Topsy, and—well every one, faculty 
and all, “dressed up” on that day 
and took part in the story book 
parade. Then, too, the library takes 
on a very festive appearance for 
Christmas. A lighted tree —a fire- 
place with stockings hung, candles, a 
creche and much Christmas music. 
Many Christmas stories are used in 
the class rooms and the library that 
last week before vacation. February 
gives us a good chance to celebrate 
birthdays. One year a Lincolnia, ac- 
companied by a lecture given by one 
of our faculty, proved most interest- 
ing. 
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To go with this neat, attractive 
library we must have orderly, inter- 
ested boys and girls and a sympa- 
thetic, helpful librarian. 


But it isn’t all just books—it must 
be usable as well. A librarian these 
days feels like the old woman in the 
shoe—she has so much material she 
doesn’t know what to do. 


In the fall each English class is 
brought to the library for instructions 
on how and where to find books, the 
use of the catalog, the files of clip- 
pings, the mounted pictures, and 
other reference materials. This is an 
introduction to the library unit which 
the pupils study from their text 
books. It is often concluded with a 
treasure hunt which the boys and 
girls enjoy. They also learn to check 
out their own books and look up 
their reference material but we are 
always ready to lend assistance. We 
feel that in high school and college 
they should be able to handle their 
own reference problems, so we give 
them the training in the junior high. 


Our clipping file has proved very 
useful. It contains about 250 en- 
velopes of clippings from newspapers 
and magazines, also pamphlets and 
free material. These envelopes are 
labeled and arranged alphabetically. 
The contents of each envelope is 
written on the front and the material 
is catalogued with cross reference in- 
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cluded. Speaking of free material 
there is much to be had: the Coco 
Cola Company is most generous with 
its posters and stamp booklets on 
Lumber, Electricity, Transportation 
and Steel, also booklets on Flower 
arrangements. The Railroad Com- 
panies, Burlington, Santa Fe and the 
Illinois Central have colorful pamph- 
lets on the early history of their rail- 
roads, very good for early Illinois 
history. The aviation companies and 
the Greyhound bus lines have large 
educational posters. The Flour Com- 
panies and dairy people will send 
material for the Home Economic and 
health classes. 

We train library assistants from 
the 8th and 9th grades to do almost 
every phase of library work. Many 
of these girls go to the public library 
as pages when they graduate from 
our school. Our library club, a 
group interested in books and read- 
ing, meet twice a week and learn how 
books are made, how they are put 
into the library, and how a library is 
managed. They visit the Augustana 
Book Concern to see the book-mak- 
ing process and also our public 
library to see how it operates. 

To keep a library neat, attractive, 
and inviting, and to serve the in- 
terests of the greatest possible num- 
ber of our future citizens is the very 
pleasant task of the librarian of a 
functioning library. 


HOW TO MAKE A LIBRARY FUNCTIONAL* 


Mary AFFLACKt 


Arter Mr. Armistead’s remarks 
about the comparative size of the 
library, I am happy to be able to re- 
port that our own library next year 
will have floor space comparable to 
the gymnasium, because in our new 

* Talk given at School Library Conference, 
West Frankfort, October, 1949. 


+ Librarian, McLeansboro 


Township 
School. 


High 


building program, we plan to make 
two floors of the present gymnasium, 
and the library will occupy the top 
floor. We will have a workroom and 
a conference room that we have never 
had, and a large reading room. It 
will be a welcome and much-needed 
improvement over our present small 
crowded library. 
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I agree with Mr. Edwards that 
students should be able to use the 
library when they want to, regardless 
of their scholastic standing. I think 
that attendance should be voluntary, 
so that any chance remark or any 
curiosity that has been aroused in 
class can be satisfied before the 
“spark” has time to go out. If a stu- 
dent must wait all day to look up 
something that has interested him, he 
is all too likely to lose his enthusiasm. 

I like open shelves, where the stu- 
dent can help himself as much as 
possible, and handle the books, in- 
stead of having to make his selections 
from a list. Simple checking pro- 
cedure that is not confusing, will also 
encourage circulation. 

Our primary aim is to get students 
to use and enjoy using the library— 
its books, magazines and other ma- 
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terials. So whatever means we can 
employ to further his interest should 
be used. 

Teachers should be kept informed 
about the acquisition of new ma- 
terials, and encouraged to use them. 
I think that a list of the services that 
we as librarians are willing and pre- 
pared to give to the teachers should 
be furnished them. We may have 
“tricks” that they do not know about. 
Publicity and more publicity is 
needed to make both students and 
teachers aware of the many facilities 
of. the library. The librarian who 
does not advertise is like the man 
who winks in the dark —she knows 
what she is doing, but no one else 
does. So the acquisition of good ma- 
terials, followed up by a constant 
publicity campaign, will go a long 
way toward making our libraries 
“functional.” 


A FUNCTIONAL LIBRARY FROM THE COMMUNITY’S 
VIEWPOINT* 


ALICE E. JOHNSONT 


Tue function of the school library is 
to provide the varied library services 
and activities required by the mod- 
ern educational program. This in- 
cludes an adequate and well-selected 
collection of books for recreational 
and free reading; a suitable collection 
of reference books and materials 
with supplementary material for cir- 
culation to the classrooms; instruc- 
tion in the use of books and libraries 
suitable to the age and development 
of the students; guidance in reading 
and in the development of reading 
habits and tastes; and opportunities 
to discuss books and share in reading 
experiences. 

What actually is a functional 
library, or what makes a functional 

* Talk given at School Library Conference, 


Sterling, October, 1949. 


+ Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De- 
Kalb. 


library? It would seem that the 
librarian is responsible for making it 
work. First there is her relation to 
the administration and the faculty. 
If she is to be accepted and con- 
sidered an important factor in the 
whole school program, she must 
adopt a positive approach. She must 
be aware of the library needs. In 
many cases she will have to go to her 
administrator and faculty to find out 
their needs. She should be such an 
intelligent person that they will in- 
stinctively want her to serve on cur- 
riculum committees. She should be 
willing to make bibliographies for 
them, give individual aid with refer- 
ence work, and send them material 
useful for their work. 


Secondly, there is her relation to 
the parents. If it is an elementary 
school library, she will have oppor- 
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tunities to work with parent-teacher 
groups, giving book talks and occa- 
sionally presenting book skits and 
plays. Before Christmas there is an 
excellent opportunity to prepare and 
distribute a list of gift suggestions of 
children’s books. There is also an 
excellent chance to advise parents in 
the choice of home reference books 
such as dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias. 

Thirdly, there is her relation to 
the students. There are many ways 
of publicizing the library’s services— 
through articles in the school paper, 
bulletin board displays, and through 
booklists made for different clubs 
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and interest groups. The librarian 
has an important part in the guid- 
ance program of the school. She 
should help orient new students; en- 
courage young people who should go 
to college; help them in the selection 
of careers; guide them into better 
study habits; help them with refer- 
ence work; and stimulate their recre- 
ational reading. 

The administration and faculty, 
the parents, and the students ulti- 
mately add up to the community. If 
the library is to have their interest 
and support, the librarian must show 
them what her problems, her needs, 
and her potentialities are. 


A FUNCTIONAL LIBRARY FROM STUDENT 
VIEWPOINT* 


VELLA FADDENT 


A FUNCTIONAL library is one that is 
workable for any individual school. 
It should be located within the 
school for use at a time when learn- 
ing situations require it. The library 
must contain a varied assortment of 
books and related materials of learn- 
ing which are convenient for educa- 
tional activities. 

The atmosphere of the library is 
very important. It should be home- 
like and informal, as well as a labora- 
tory, a workshop and a materials 
center. The beauty of the room, 
orderly and quiet through efficiency 
of organization as well as through 
draperies, comfortable chairs, match- 
ing furniture, pictures and posters 
all invite reading and make study 
attractive. The librarian must re- 
member that this room may be the 
only restful place in the lives of many 
students. 

The library must be pliable enough 
to adjust to the needs of students, 
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such as: type of institution, pupil 
age level, pupil reading level, and 
school organization. The attendance 
should be voluntary as far as 
possible. 

A student librarian staff is a neces- 
sity in our school. I am a teacher 
librarian, teaching three _ classes, 
supervising one study hall, and act- 
ing as attendance officer for girls. I 
have two periods a day in the library. 
We have a staff of twenty students 
who run the library under my super- 
vision. There are three students 
working every hour, assisted by one 
head student librarian and a typing 
librarian. I thoroughly believe that 
every school library has a need for 
student librarians, not only because 
they give valuable service to the 
library, but also because it gives 
them work experience which may 
open an avenue for a career. It also 
emphasizes the fact that the library 
is student centered. 

The school library is a_ service 
agency and should further all school 
objectives. It acts as a laboratory, 
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classroom, shop, and study center 
where books, magazines, pictures, 
and maps are available. The library 
is a teaching center in that it suggests 
reading of books which might other- 
wise be overlooked; it supplies ma- 
terials for developing and expanding 
interests; it aids in exploring realms 
of information and knowledge 
through reference tools, indexes, 
bibliographies, and catalogs; and it 
introduces students to the public 
library, thus suggesting a lifetime use 
of reading to further any interests or 
experiences. 
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In summary, I believe that the 
student has the right to expect these 
four things from the library: 


1. Opportunity to learn how to 
use the library. 

2. Generous collection of books, 
pictures, magazines and other 
printed materials for personal 
enrichment and class enrich- 
ment. 

3. Aid in extra-curricular prob- 
lems, interests and hobbies. 

4. The formation of a library 
habit that will continue when 
school is over. 


“WHAT IS A FUNCTIONING LIBRARY”* 


STUDENTS OF THE CENTRALIA TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


Barbara: Miss Goessling, one of 
our librarians, asked us to tell you 
what we as students think a func- 
tioning library should be like. Before 
we start our discussion may I intro- 
duce the members of our group? To 
my left is Jane Wehrle, a junior; Bob 
Ewing, a senior. To my right is Sam 
Buffat, a junior. I am Barbara Tim- 
mons, a junior. Any characteristics 
of a functioning library that we give 
in our panel, that might reflect those 
of our library, are purely coincidental. 

Barbara: Do you think the loca- 
tion of a library in a school plant is 
important as far as it functions as an 
important part of the school? 

Bob: Indeed I do. I think the 
library should be centrally located 
within the school plant. A separate 
room in some central spot, or in a 
small school, either as a part of the 
study room or a room just off the 
main study area. 

Barbara: Jane, do you have any- 
thing to add to what has been said? 

Jane: I think the library should 
not only be set apart as a separate 
room, but wherever it is located it 
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should be away from the noisy areas 
of the school. 

Barbara: Is there any disagree- 
ment with these ideas? It appears 
that you favor the centralized library. 
Sam, can you give us any reason why 
you prefer this type to any other? 

Sam: Yes, I think a centralized 
library with a large collection avail- 
able to students and teachers at all 
times is more economical than any 
other type. This library should have 
flexible classroom units or collections. 
Such a library allows for a more at- 
tractive room, more material open to 
use for all students, allows for a more 
extensive reading program, and cer- 
tainly serves, more than any other 
type, as the center of intellectual 
activity in the school. I’m for the 
centralized library. 

Barbara: Are there any further 
remarks. Bob? 

Bob: I think the centralized li- 
brary allows more for citizenship 
training than any other type. 

Barbara: What about the admin- 
istration of such a room, Bob? 

Bob: A functioning library is one 
that is used. To be used it must be 
administered as a working laboratory. 
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Barbara: How long should a li- 
brary be open? Sam, will you help 
us with this question? 

Sam: Libraries should be open 
before and after school. I think they 
should be open for at least a half an 
hour before and after the regular 
school day. I think the school li- 
brary should be open through the 
noon hours or lunch periods. 

Barbara: What advantages are 
there in having your school library 
open at the times you have given? 

Sam: Some students can use these 
periods for recreational reading. 
Others may be able to get material 
at those periods which they can not 
secure at other periods when they 
are in the library. It allows students 
the time to prepare their reading for 
the following day as well as make 
reading plans for the future. 

Barbara: Jane; can you add to 
what Sam has said? 

Jane: Reserved books are not 
checked out for home use until after 
the close of the school day so the 
library should be open for this serv- 
ice. The same books must be re- 
turned before the first class period, so 
the library should be open for this 
service. The early morning hour al- 
lows students to secure reserved 
books for many students return re- 
served books as the library opens. 

Barbara: We talk about a func- 
tioning library. We mean a library 
that is used, used throughout the 
school day, a library that serves the 
school, a library that is alive. Now 
we should think about the types of 
materials that we would like to have 
in a functioning school library. 

Bob, what type of books would 
you like to find in a school library? 

Bob: I want books of all types, 
but I want these books suitable for 
boys and girls of high school age. 
These books should be selected for 
high school students. Both vocabu- 
lary and level of interest should be 
considered. Reference books should 
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be up-to-date and authentic. The 
editions bought for the library should 
be attractive in format with readable 
type. 

Barbara: Jane do you have any- 
thing you wish to add? 

Jane: Dictionaries, biographical 
reference books, atlases, almanacs, 
etc., should be accessible at all times. 

Barbara: Libraries no longer have 
books as their only stock in trade. 
Sam, what other types of materials 
would you expect to find in a func- 
tioning library? 

Sam: Magazines of quality and 
newspapers should be a part of every 
school library collection. Such ma- 
terials help students to keep up with 
current events and offer an oppor- 
tunity for students to get acquainted 
with the better magazines which 
should help with their reading pro- 
gram. 

Barbara: What about audio-visual 
materials in the school library, Bob? 

Bob: Audio-visual materials are 
among the newer items that one finds 
in the school library. Recordings, 
strip films, picture units, bulletin 
board materials, etc., should be a 
part of the library. Machines for 
using these materials should be 
available for classroom use. View- 
masters and record players might be 
used in the library room. 

Barbara: Is there anything to be 
added? Do you agree with Bob? 
Sam, do you want to add something? 

Sam: Yes, I think even the small 
school library should have certain 
visual aids. Recordings and strip 
films along with picture units should 
be in the small school as well as the 
larger units. 

Barbara: What about charging 
such materials for use outside the 
school, Sam? 

Sam: Such materials are fragile 
and the cost is high. The use of such 
materials in the home might improve 
home entertainment. I think it might 
be best not to charge such materials 
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for home use. May I say something 
about the use of such materials in the 
library room? This applies to maga- 
zines and newspapers too. I think 
such materials should be used for 
recreational purposes only after the 
school assignments are completed. 
Too many take advantage of the 
magazines and newspapers early in 
the period and forget that time is 
passing and find they have too little 
time left for their school work. Of 
course I realize that reading such 
material may be more beneficial for 
some than studying. 


Barbara: Jane, do you _ have 
something you want to say on this 
subject of materials? 


Jane: In addition to books, maga- 
zines, periodicals, etc., I think the li- 
brary should give service in all direc- 
tions of study and interest. Crayons, 
compasses, rulers, protractors, read- 
ing glasses, I mean the type that 
magnify, and paste. All these ma- 
terials are needed as a part of the 
day’s work at school. 

Barbara: I feel that you want the 
library to serve you and of course 
that is what it should do. 

Sam, what do you think about the 
type of materials Jane wants in- 
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cluded as a part of the library’s 
stock? 

Sam: I agree with Jane. 

Barbara: Bob, you are a member 
of the school band for which you 
know the School Board sets aside a 
sum of money each year. Sam, you 
are a member of the varsity football 
squad. You know it costs plenty to 
put a football team out on the field 
each year. What do you think about 
the financial support of the school 
library. Sam, will you give us your 
opinion on this matter? 

Sam: The school library is a very 
important part of the school and a 
definite budget should be provided. 
Definite buying policies should be 
established in order that every de- 
partment is represented in the collec- 
tion as well as the interests of the 
school community. Teachers and 
students should have a voice in the 
selection of materials. Materials 
should be on open shelves open to 
all. 

Barbara: We, as students, think 
the library an important part of the 
school, a functioning part of the 
school. A library to be a functioning 
library must be used and to be used 
must be organized according to the 
curriculum of the school. 








LIBRARY MATERIALS 





SOURCES OF LIBRARY MATERIALS* 


Mary ELIzABETH AMBLERT 


Berore we may begin to discuss the 
various sources of library materials, 
it will be necessary to define what we 
mean by this term. In the past the 
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single word “books” would come to 
mind in connection with this idea. 
But today the resources of the library 
have grown to include such addi- 
tional materials as_ periodicals, 
pamphlets, clippings, pictures, rec- 
ords—both music and documentary 
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—films, film strips and slides. No 
doubt in some places even additional 
types of materials will be housed in 
the library. Each library will have 
its own peculiar problems along that 
line. 

The most obvious source of supply 
for books is, of course, the publisher. 
Many libraries do order in this man- 
ner, but it means making up various 
order lists and checking many bills, 
as well as having many accounts 
open. It is true that a larger dis- 
count may be obtained when order- 
ing from the publisher, but the addi- 
tional time spent in checking bills, 
etc., usually offsets such gains. A 
second source from which books may 
be ordered is the jobber or dealer. 
Here the librarian has only one list 
to send, one bill to check, and one ac- 
count open. Each area has one or 
more concerns which will be able to 
supply practically any book in print, 
and at a discount from the original 
cost of the book. Since many of the 
jobbers will handle only those books 
printed in the United States, it will 
be necessary for those libraries who 
have calls for foreign books to deal 
as well with a concern like Stechert 
of New York. 

For those books which are out of 
print there are many places where 
they may be obtained. Here again, 
the librarian may rely on one indi- 
vidual or one concern, or she may 
“shop around.” In some cases you 
may have to wait for certain titles, 
but they will probably be sent to you 
eventually. If you are near a large 
city it is wise to pay regular visits to 
the second hand book stores, as you 
are often able to find just the title 
you have been looking for. 

Another source of books is from 
remainder lists or sales of the dif- 
ferent companies. From such lists 
and sales you are often able to re- 
place worn copies of best sellers, etc., 
at a fraction of their original cost. 

And then there are always the 
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gifts—both solicited and unsolicited. 
It may be possible to form a “Friends 
of the Library” group or some or- 
ganization in town may agree to see 
that you get certain types of material. 
Often after someone has read a “best 
seller” he will be willing to give it to 
the library. It is necessary to re- 
member, however, that gifts — espe- 
cially those unsolicited — must be 
suitable for the kind of library you 
are serving before they are placed on 
the shelves. 


Periodicals are obtained in much 
the same way as books. You may 
subscribe to each one individually, 
get them through a_ subscription 
agency, or receive them as gifts. Here 
again it is best to deal with a single 
agency, for in addition to having only 
one bill to check all the subscriptions 
will have a single expiration date. 
Even though duplicate copies of 
periodicals may come in as gifts you 
may find them useful for circulation 
or for requests for material for scrap 
books. It may be necessary when 
placing orders for the first time for 
periodicals to ask for bids from sev- 
eral agencies, but when one is found 
which gives satisfactory service it is 
best to continue with it from year to 
year. 

The so called “ephemeral material” 
—pamphlets, clippings, etc., is a little 
more elusive as to its source of sup- 
ply. Many pamphlets will come in 
unsolicited from organizations wish- 
ing to promote their particular cause. 
A librarian must be careful in dis- 
playing and keeping this type of 
material, for unless all sides of a 
question are presented the library 
may be accused of being biased. 
There are several well known, and 
well written series of pamphlets to 
which the library may subscribe—as 
the Headline Books, University of 
Chicago Round Table, Northwestern 
University Reviewing Stand, and the 
Public Affairs pamphlets. For the 
library which makes a_ concerted 
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effort to get most of that type of ma- 
terial printed there are various lists, 
such as the Vertical File Service as 
well as those lists in the Booklist, 
etc., which give the sources of this 
material. Government publications 
—Both state and federal—should not 
be overlooked. You are no doubt 
familiar with the lists of Illinois state 
publications which appear in ILLI- 
NOIS LIBRARIES. 

Clippings may be taken from the 
daily newspapers or periodicals which 
the library does not care to keep on 
file. Even old books which are being 
discarded may at times furnish ma- 
terial for the clipping file. 

In order to extend the work of the 
library, or to arouse more general in- 
terest in the field of art, a school 
library might work in conjunction 
with the art department, or a public 
library with patrons desiring to cre- 
ate an interest in art in the whole 
community. There are an increasing 
number of portfolios now available 
on the market which makes the col- 
lecting of such materials easier. Even 
though it may be unethical to tear up 
a book, the plates in such series as 
the Phaidon Art Books can be more 
useful out of the book than they can 
be in it—or the library could even 
buy two copies. Too, there are the 
various art museums all over the 
country which have good reproduc- 
tions of the works in their collections. 
If someone in the school is especially 
enterprising simple frames of mould- 
ing may be made in the woodworking 
shop. Such framed pictures could be 
circulated in the classrooms, or the 
students could “borrow” them for a 
stated period for their home. At 
Blackburn College such a project is 
carried on through the Art Depart- 
ment. The students are allowed to 
rent the pictures for twenty-five cents 
a semester. It has greatly increased 
the interest in art, and there is keen 
rivalry among the students for cer- 
tain pictures. 
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A logical step from the mounted or 
framed pictures is the collection of 
slides and from slides to the more 
popular filmstrips and motion picture 
films. All are finding their place in 
more and more libraries. The library 
may either attempt to build up its 
own collection, or it may act as a 
renting agency and get the material 
from any one of a dozen or more 
sources. Usually it is too expensive 
for the small library to own many 
motion picture films as after they are 
once shown they may not be called 
for again. Too, the question of 
proper storage is important, for the 
films, in order to make them last, 
should be kept at a certain tempera- 
ture and at a certain point of 
humidity. Glass slides and filmstrips 
are easier to store and are usually 
purchased rather than rented. The 
cost of the filmstrip is almost equal 
to its rental. The H. W. Wilson 
Company along with the issuing film 
companies and the renting agents or 
distributors have many lists from 
which to choose the film needed. 


In connection with this type of 
material there is also the question of 
the ownership of the machine upon 
which to show it. If the library de- 
cides to buy them care should be 
taken to examine several types to 
make sure that the one finally 
selected will serve to the best advan- 
tage. Closely allied to the film col- 
lection is the record collection. Here 
as with films, the library must decide 
whether or not they will furnish the 
machines with which to use the 
records. They are quite apt to have 
one of their own where the borrower 
may listen to the record before taking 
it out. The school library is more 
apt to have more than one machine 
than is the small public library, as 
two or more classes may need a ma- 
chine at the same time. Records may 
be purchased either directly from the 
company issuing them or through a 
music shop or record store. Some- 
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times discounts may also be possible 
in the buying of records. 

One type of material which does 
not directly concern the public, but 
of which the librarian is constantly 
aware are the supplies necessary for 
carrying out the daily tasks in the 
library. Some may be bought from 
an ordinary stationery store, but 
others can be obtained more easily 
from the library supply houses, such 
as Gaylord, Library Bureau or 
Demco. Some schools which have a 
print shop may want to make their 
own notices, etc. This often gives the 
student a feeling of doing a con- 
structive piece of work, and may 
save the library money at the same 
time. 

We have suggested here only some 
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of the more general types of places 
where the librarian may turn to 
gather those tools which will make 
the library the active and vital in- 
stitution which it should be, either in 
the life of the school or the com- 
munity. Guy R. Lyle in his The 
Administration of the College Library 
has listed various concerns which 
handle the types of materials which 
we have discussed. Although the list 
was compiled for college librarians 
there is no reason why others in the 
profession could not use it. Any 
such list goes out of date and needs 
constant revising, but at least it is 
suggestive. Each librarian as time 
goes on will learn of more and more 
places where sources of library ma- 
terials may be found. 


TRENDS IN MATERIALS FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES* 


LouIsE ANTHONY? 


As a preliminary to the presenta- 
tion of this group of materials, per- 
haps it would be well if there were 
an understanding as to the criteria 
which influenced the choice of these 
materials. Selection of library ma- 
terials becomes second nature to a 
librarian. For that reason we forget 
that our reasons for selection may 
not always be apparent. Someone 
has said that all good books for chil- 
dren have been written with joy— 
unlike books for adults which are 
too often, perhaps, written with a 
purpose. In thinking over the state- 
ment, I went back to scan the new 
books for children with that in mind. 
And it is true! The joy of the writer 
—if the book is written sincerely and 
naturally — does communicate itself 
to the readers, and they respond with 
a joyous appreciation. 


* Talk given at School Library Conference, Cen- 
tralia, October, 1949. 
+ Director of School Libraries, Alton. 


Writers for children are very close 
to their readers. Walter Farley with 
his stories of the black stallion has 
given boys and girls many happy 
hours of reading. I have been asked 
by boys and girls regarding Mr. 
Farley’s address in order that they 
might write him about his stories and 
beg for another. The author of 
Rainbow Dictionary sat at his desk 
near the window of his study listen- 
ing to the serious talk of children as 
they played. Thus the dictionary 
evolved from their explanations to 
each other. 

John Tunis, in a talk that I was 
privileged to hear, indicated his de- 
sire to give boys sports books that 
would be realistic and true to life. 
Howard Pease, appearing on a radio 
program, with some of his children 
readers, expressed his anxiety to 
please his youthful public. These 
incidents could be multiplied many 
times. What does it add up to? 
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Interesting—exciting—books for chil- 
dren. 

A good book for a child is one that 
becomes a point of departure — one 
which stimulates his mind and im- 
agination—one which leaves the child 
eager to find out more or to go ahead 
in his reading adventures, with an in- 
creasing awareness of his surround- 
ings. The right book for the right 
child at the right time is a happy 
phrase—not repeated often enough. 

Each child is an individual—not to 
be pigeonholed. When a customer 
in a book store asks for a book for a 
child of five or eight or ten—and the 
clerk hands one over, it will only be 
the merest chance that it is a good 
choice. 

To choose books for children we 
must know the child —his interests 
and needs. We must know books. 
Then we bring the two together and 
this leads the child to a lasting en- 
thusiasm for reading. 

All of this is not as easy as it 
sounds. How then do we choose? 
Book lists help, but an adult must be 
able to read into the book the joy of 
the child in the book. This does not 
mean a lack of maturity, but an un- 
derstanding of children and their de- 
light in simple, uncomplicated ways 
of life. What do we look for? 

We attempt to meet the interests 
of children, and young people. We 
judge the style of a book: its sim- 
plicity, naturalness, sincerity. The 
format of the book is important. 
Clear type — good paper — and suit- 
able illustrations are strong factors of 
appeal. Good binding is important. 
Publishers are beginning to realize 
this as is evidenced by the introduc- 
tion of durable bindings. 

For a balanced reading program it 
is the responsibility of the parents, 
the teacher, and the school librarian 
to provide an abundance of good 
treading materials. Unfortunately 
parents sometimes adopt an indif- 
ferent attitude, due perhaps, to their 
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unfortunate reading experiences as 
they were growing up. This, of 
course, is preferable to the parent 
who reads comic books with the chil- 
dren. 

Teachers frequently do not have 
time to browse among reading ma- 
terials, aside from their own curricu- 
lar interests. Therefore, that leaves 
the librarian with the responsibility. 
Elementary schools of the future, it 
is hoped, will as a taken-for-granted 
item, develop centralized libraries 
with flexible collections. Then, with 
a full-time librarian, trained in 
library science and child psychology, 
the library becomes an inviting, liv- 
able place. Librarians should not be 
too concerned with the details of 
cataloging and book checking, but 
their main business should be bring- 
ing together books and children. 

Children cannot be forced into 
reading. If they are, we will have 
the adolescent who cannot read, be- 
cause he lacks the technique of read- 
ing, or he does not want to read, be- 
cause in childhood a dislike for 
reading has been cultivated and 
fostered, due to a misguided enthusi- 
asm on the part of the parent and 
the elementary school reading pro- 
gram. 

The childhood reading of the in- 
dividual cannot be separated from 
his reading as an adolescent. The 
high school reading program is de- 
pendent on the success of the ele- 
mentary school reading program. 
Increase in the number of poor read- 
ers due to the inefficiency of the 
developmental reading program in the 
particular school corrective classes 
may be necessary, but there is 
abundant evidence developed which 
shows that if basic instruction in 
reading is properly adjusted to the 
varying needs of the pupils and if 
appropriate guidance in reading is 
provided in each content field, the 
need for such classes can be greatly 
reduced, if not entirely eliminated. 
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Remedial specialists may advise, but 
there need be no segregated classes. 
We must start with the child, where 
he is, in reading interest and ability. 
Then we can go on from there. 

If the book fits the needs, interests, 
and abilities of children and young 
people, that is the right book. It 
should be a rung in a reading ladder 
which will lead the child to greater 
appreciation, and to additional books, 
perhaps in a wider field of reading 
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interest. 

Paul Hazard in his book “Books, 
Children and Men” gives us a guid- 
ing philosophy: “Give us books,” 
say the children “give us wings... . 
help us escape into the faraway... . 
We are willing to learn everything 
that we are taught but, please, let us 
keep our dreams.” 





Hazard, Paul Books, Children and Men. 
Horn Book, Inc., 1944, p. 4. 


TRENDS IN MATERIALS FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


d’Aulaire, Ingri & Edgar. Foxie. 
Doubleday, 1949 

Austin, Margot, Poppet. Dutton, 
1949 


Berenberg, Ben Ross, The big clock 
book. Capitol, 1949 

Brown, Margaret Wise, The impor- 
tant book. Harper, 1949 

Cavanah, Frances, The happy giraffe. 
Wilcox & Follett, 1944 

Cross, Genevieve, The engine that 
lost its whistle. Cross, 1945 

Dauphin, Francine L., A French 
ABC. Coward-McCann, 1949 

The Golden Library. Simon-Schuster 

MacDonald, Lucy, Dumpy. J. Mar- 
tin’s house, 1947 

Martin, Bill & Bernard, Bunny’s 
Easter gift. Tell-Well press, 1948 

Merriel, Marian, The three kittens. 
animated, Citadel press 

Petersham, Maud, Box with red 
wheels. Macmillan 

Santa’s workshop, bell that tinkles. 
Capitol 

Seagren, Ana Mae; illus, A day in 
fairy land, story by Sigrid Rahmas. 
Ramboen production 

Tensen, Ruth M., Come to the farm. 
Reilly & Lee, 1949 

Victor, Jeffrey, Rockabye book. Will 
Roberts, 1946 

Wonder books. Random House, N. Y. 


THINGS TO WATCH FOR 


Walt Disney’s Cinderella, Puppet 
show. Golden Library. Simon- 
Schuster; Hornbook 25th anniver- 
sary issue: Children’s books in to- 
day’s world, September-October, 
1949 


FOR THE MIDDLE GRADES 


Archer, Peter, The stagecoach robber. 
Golden Story books 

Baker, Elizabeth W., Sonny boy Sim. 
Rand, 1948 

Carmer, Carl, 
Viking, 1949 

De Angeli, Marguerite, The door in 
the wall. Doubleday, 1949 

Disney, Walt, Walt Disney’s Peter 
and the wolf. Golden Simon- 
Schuster 

Eberle, Irmengarde, Listen to the 
mocking bird. Whittlesey house, 
1949 

Elting, Mary, Trains at work. Gar- 
den city, 1947 

Grimm, Jacob, Simon-Schuster, Han- 
sel and Gretel. Golden book 

Judson, Clara Ingram, The {green 
ginger jar. Houghton, 1949 

Karolyi, Erna M., A summer to re- 
member. Whittlesey, 1949 

McClintock, Marshall, Leaf, fruit, 
and flower. Chanticleer, 1948 


Too many cherries. 
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Martin, Bill & Bernard, Silver stal- 
lion. Tell-well press, 1949 

Stobodkin, Louis, Bixxy and the 
secret message. Macmillan, 1949 

Tatham, Campbell, The first book of 
trains. Watts, 1949 

Tenner, Phyllis, Feasts and frolics. 
Knopf, 1949 

Turpin, Edna, The story of Virginia. 
Random, brief illustrated history 

Victor, Jeffrey, The fix-it book. Will 
Roberts, 1949 

Walt Disney’s Bambi. Simon, 1949 

Williamson, Margaret, The first book 
of bugs. Watts, 1949 

Wonder books. Random House, N. Y. 


THINGS TO WATCH FOR 


Golden story books, For ages 7-11. 
Simon-Schuster 


FOR THE TEENS 


Bagnold, Enid, National velvet. Mor- 
row, 1949, illus. by Paul Brown 
Edmonds, Walter D., Cadmus Henry. 
Dodd, 1949 

Farley, Walter, The black stallion 
and Satan. Random, 1949 

Hager, Alice Rogers, The canvas 
castle. Messner, 1949 

Hall, Marjorie, Your young life. 
Houghton, 1949 

Havighurst, Walter, Song of the 
pines. Winston, 1949 

Howard, Elizabeth, North winds 
blow free. Morrow, 1949 

Hull, Eleanor, Tumbleweed boy. 
Friendship press, 1949 

Lundy, Jo Evalin, Tidewater valley. 
Winston, 1949 

Lyons, Dorothy, Harlequin hulla- 
baloo. Harcourt, 1949 

Meader, Stephen W., Cedar’s boy. 
Harcourt, 1949 

Oakes, Vanga, Footprints of the 
dragon. Winstan, 1949 

Robinson, Tom, Trigger John’s son. 
Illustrated by McCloskey, Viking, 
1949 

Rosenheim, Lucile G., Kathie the 
new teacher. Messner, 1949 
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Sperry, Armstrong, Black falcon. 
Winston, 1949 

Stratton, Dorothy, Your best foot 
forward. McGraw-Hill,. 1940 

Trease, Geofrey, Shadow of the 
hawk. Harcourt, 1949 


THINGS TO WATCH FOR 


Good reprint editions of classics. 
To mention a very few: 
Globe classics, Laidlaw Bros. 
Heritage Young People’s Book shelf 
Lippincott Classics 
Rainbow Classics, World Publishing 
Co. 
Illustrated Junior Library, Grosset- 
Dunlap 


AIDS IN SELECTION 


Children’s book council, 62 W. 45th 
Street, New York 19, New York 
Children’s catalog. H. W. Wilson 
Co. 

Growing with books. Cadmus books, 
Hale 

Johnson, Elizabeth & others. An- 
thology of children’s literature. 
Houghton 

McClurg’s lists: New graded list; 
Teen age books 

Montgomery, Elizabeth Rider. The 
story behind modern books. Dodd, 
1949 

Standard Catalog for high school li- 
braries. H. W. Wilson 


ACTIVITY BOOKS 


Animated illustrations, Three little 
kittens; Pinocchio. Citadel press. 
Peter rabbit, Gingerbread boy, 
Puss in boots, Snow white, and 
Puss in boots. Saalfield Publish- 
ing Co., Akron, Ohio 

Capitol publishing co., New York, 
N. Y., Hi-ho, the merry-go-round 
horse; Ten ring circus books; Pup- 
pet shows, Cowboy Jim, Mother 
goose, Punch Judy 

Dyco Institute of tested selling, 1321 
Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Penn. 
Fairy tale magical picture book; 
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Mother 
book 
Gund Mfg. Co., 200 5th Ave., N. Y. 
10, N. Y. Walt Disney hand pup- 
pets with a voice 

Kunen publishers, 17 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. Playtime plays, 
Jig-saw puzzles of 6 plays 

Mathew, Shirley, The big 
moon. Will Roberts 

Wohlberg, Meg. Little Bimbo and 
the lion. Winston, 1942 


goose magical picture 


round 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Children’s Press, Chicago, 
Star-bright classics, 


Illinois. 
unbreakable 
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records, and punch-out toys. Star- 
bright books with records 


Little Golden Records. Simon- 
Schuster 
Commercial Companies: Decca, 


Columbia, and Victor 

Film-strips. Society for visual edu- 
cation; Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Field Enterprises. Use Your Li- 
brary, A. L. A. Life magazine: 
Middle Ages; The Atom 

View-master stereoscope, 
Inc., Portland 7, Oregon 

Young Peoples Records, 40 W. 46th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 
Ages: 2-6, 7-11 


Sawyer’s 


BOOKS FOR RETARDED READERS AND NON READERS 
—A SAMPLING 


Evolved with the able assistance of 
the class in Reading Materials for 
adolescents 


Explanation of terms: 

Reading level: Reading difficulty 
measured by grades 

Interest level: Interest in terms of 
age rather than grade division 

Final notation refers to the subject 
field 


AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES, 


ed. by F. L. Beals. Wheeler publish- 
ing company 


Sample Titles 

Buffalo Bill—Beals 

Chief Black Hawk—Beals 

Fur Trappers of the Old West—An- 
derson 

Reading level: 4th grade. 
level: 9-15. Adventure 


Interest 


AVIATION READERS 
Macmillan 


Sample Titles 

Lent, H. B. Straight Up, 1945 

Lent, H. B. Straight Down, 1945 

Huber, M. B. Planes for Bob and 
Andy, 1943 


Whippie, G. Airplanes at Work, 
1944 

Cohen, R. N. The men who gave us 
wings, 1944 

Arey, C. K. Aviation science for 


boys and girls, 1944 


Bartman, Mark. Yank in France. 
Whitman, 1946 
Reading level—4th grade. In- 


terest level 9-12. Adventure 
Bendik, Jeanne. Electronics for 
Young People. McGraw, Hill, 
1947 


Reading level — 6th grade. ~ In- 
terest level 11-16. Science 


Bishop, Claire H. Augustus. Viking, 
1945 
Reading level — 3rd. _ Interest 


level 8-10. Animals 
Bowen, Vernan. The lazy beaver. 
McKay, 1948 
Reading level — 3rd grade. In- 
terest level 8-13. Animals 
Bronson, Wilfrid S. Coyotes. Har- 
court, 1946 
Reading level — 2nd grade. In- 
terest level 8-16. Animals 
Buff, Mary and Conrad. Big tree. 
Viking 
Reading level — 4th grade. In- 
terest level—all ages. Nature 
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Cavannah, Frances. Our Country’s 
story. Rand, McNally, 1945 
Reading level — 3rd grade. In- 
terest level 8-13. U. S. His- 
tory 


CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS 
SERIES 


Bobbs- Merrill, 37 volumes 


Sample Titles 

Abe Lincoln, frontier boy — Steven- 
son 

Franklin Roosevelt, boy of the four 
freedoms—Weil 

Kit Carson, boy trapper—Stevenson 

Pocahontas, brave girl—Seymour 


Credle, Ellis. Down down the moun- 
tain. Cadmus 
Reading level — 3rd grade. In- 
terest level 8-10. Regional 
stories 
Evans, Eva Knox. All about us. 
Capitol, 1948 
Reading level — 3rd grade. In- 
terest level 8-16. Tolerance, 
getting along together 


EVERYREADER LIBRARY 
Webster publishing company 


Titles 


Ivanhoe 

Cases of Sherlock Holmes 
Gold Bug 

Tale of two cities 

Simon Bolivar 


Henry, Marquerite. Justin Morgan 
had a horse. Follett, 1945 
Reading level — 4th grade. In- 
terest level 9-15. Horses 
Hinkle, Thomas C. Morrow 
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Sample Titles 
Black Jack * 
Jube 
Silver 
Tawny 
Reading level — 4th grade. In- 
terest level 9-15. Horses, 
Dogs 
Holling, Holling Clancy. Paddle to 
the sea. Houghton, 1941 
Reading level — 4th grade. In- 
terest level 9-14. Indians 
Jackson, Jessie. Call me Charlie. 
Harper, 1945 
Reading level — 6th grade. In- 
terest level 11-15. American 
life 
Lambert, Clara. Story of Alaska. 
Harper, 1940 
Reading level — 3rd grade. In- 
terest level 8-13. Geography 


PICTURED GEOGRAPHIES 


Whitman. M. Henry. L. Donald- 
son. B. Bailey 
Reading level — 4th grade. In- 
terest level 9-14 
Tousey, Sanford. Whitman 


Sample Titles 

Little bear’s pinto pony 
Ned and the rustlers 
Trouble in the gulch 
Twin calves 


Wheeler, Opal and Deucher, Sybil. 
Dutton 


Sample Titles 

Edward Mae Dowell and his cabin in 
the pines, 1940 

Frang Schubert and his merry 
friends, 1939 

Sebastian Bach, boy from Thuringia, 
1937 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 








VISUAL AIDS* 
Dr. DONALD A. INGLIT 


Reauizinc that it is late in the after- 
noon, and you probably are some- 
what fatigued from an all-day pro- 
gram, let me just take a few minutes 
to suggest what you and the audio- 
visual directors can do to help each 
other, the general faculty, and, of 
course, most important of all to pro- 
vide a better teaching situation and 
teaching materials for the students. 
As the average high school or ele- 
mentary school in this area probably 
does not have sufficient funds to buy 
many of the projected aids which are 
normally included in the audio- 
visual field, let me take just a little 
time to briefly discuss one or two 
types of audio-visual materials which 
perhaps your school could provide 
for the student. I am thinking of the 
visual aids including bulletin boards 
and displays. Let me suggest a few 
points in reference to such displays 
that ought to be kept in mind. These 
displays must draw students and 
adults to the bulletin boards. Stu- 
dents and adults have the tendency 
to pass bulletin boards unless there is 
something to draw their attention. 
Let me say a few words about the 
attractiveness which teachers may 
utilize in drawing their attention. 
People will stand and read only 
but a few words of a display of this 
sort about which we are talking and 
so necessarily a teacher or librarian 
in preparing them should use as 
much picturization as possible. Color 
designs, of course, add a great deal 


* Talk given at School Library Conference, 
West Frankfort, October, 1949 

+ Supervisor, Audio-Visual Aids Service, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale. 


to a display. Sometimes you may 
wish to prepare a bulletin board so 
as to participate in a certain type of 
campaign for a project, and if that 
type of bulletin board display is 
being prepared, you of course have to 
try to motivate or stimulate the stu- 
dents, develop their interest and 
their desire to participate and co- 
operate in this particular project of 
the school’s. A display of this sort, 
if at all possible, must encourage de- 
cisions and action among the stu- 
dents. As to the materials you might 
use on the bulletin boards, you have 
many available materials, some made 
by yourself or some made by the 
students. 

Please do not forget all of the 
sources of the free materials that can 
be obtained from various organiza- 
tions such as agricultural groups, vo- 
cational teachers, etc., various mer- 
chants, state department of public 
health, state universities, or the Na- 
tional and State Departments of 
Agriculture. Many manufacturers 
have free materials which they will 
distribute to schools if the request is 
made on school stationery. These 
displays and free materials are very 
often of the best type that you can 
buy and can be secured at absolutely 
no cost other than that of a stamp. 
It is necessary of course to weed-out 
undesirable materials just as you 
would with any other type of audio- 
visual aid. 

It would seem that the librarian 
has a definite responsibility in utiliz- 
ing these audio-visual aids and doing 
such a good job at it that perhaps 
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she may make her work serve as a 
model to other teachers. After all, 
she is constantly working with books 
and materials of different types and 
should know how to do an excellent 
job. I realize though, that the aver- 
age librarian is “saddled” with a 
heavy teaching load and probably 
has very little time to spend on her 
library. However, most schools do 
have student assistants and with 
perhaps a little guidance and co- 
operation between the students and 
librarian such materials can be pre- 
pared. Another type, or another 
audio-visual material, which can be 
purchased or which also can be made 
or produced by the teachers, is one 
which is not new to you. I am think- 
ing, particularly, of that huge mass 
of pictures which all of you could 
obtain from various types of maga- 
zines, books, papers, etc. Every 
school has them available and every 
teacher has the opportunity of ob- 
taining them by merely asking stu- 
dents to bring them. These pictures 
can be cut out and mounted and, if 
the librarian so wishes, can be cata- 
logued in the Dewey Decimal Sys- 
tem and left in the library so that 
they can be drawn out by teachers 
who are at a particular time teaching 
a certain unit for which pictures have 
been prepared. There isn’t enough 
that can be said on the value of such 
types of audio-visual materials. They 
have advantages over even the mo- 
tion picture and you very definitely 
ought to exhaust all such possibilities 
for the school. Use old copies of 
magazines, of the National Geo- 
graphic, of travel magazines, and 
some of your more popular weekly 
magazines. Many of these have ex- 
ceptionally fine materials about all 
phases of American and foreign life, 
materials on subject fields such as 
science and geography. All that re- 
Mains to do is to cut them out and 
mount them properly. Again, as 
teachers’ time sometimes cannot be 
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utilized, don’t forget to have the stu- 
dents do such work. Naturally, color 
pictures add a great deal to any such 
display and if you can find maga- 
zines like the National Geographic, 
you do have some of the best type of 
materials to use in classes. These 
pictures, when mounted and put on 
bulletin boards attractively, immedi- 
ately attract the attention of students 
and should help them in their study 
of a particular unit. 

It very often happens that the 
average teacher does not take the 
time to look for the right type or 
search out the right type of films, 
filmstrips, slides, etc., to correlate 
with the subject the children are 
studying. It would seem to me that 
one of the most valuable types of 
contributions the librarians and 
audio-visual directors could make for 
the teachers in general is to get to- 
gether with them and work out a 
very complete list of books, reading 
materials, films, filmstrips and slides 
for various fields and grade levels. I 
realize just as well as you do how 
much time this would take, but once 
it is done the major job has been 
completed and additions need to be 
made only at various intervals to add 
new materials as they come onto the 
market. 

Being a teacher, I know well that 
very often time, the press of classes 
and other duties to which teachers 
are assigned make it impossible for 
them to provide much supplementary 
material for student help. But, if we 
can have this constant cooperation 
between the librarians and the audio- 
visual directors in trying to place 
before the teachers at all times the 
best teaching materials that are 
available, you will be doing a great 
service to the students. 

Even though teachers may be re- 
minded at the beginning of the year 
that such and such a material is 
available to them, then when the 
time comes for them to use it they 
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may have forgotten about it, and 
need to be reminded. So again, let 
me suggest that these groups of 
teachers, librarians and audio-visual 
directors in some way get together 
and work out these bibliographies of 
materials which should be used in 
various classes; and when I state 
bibliographies, I mean not only read- 
ing materials, but also textbooks, 
magazines, reference books, and those 
materials which we classify as audio- 
visual aids. 


As you well know, many of the 
newer textbooks and references do 
include audio-visual material in their 
bibliographies. The mention of new 
books, etc., brings me to this point— 
and just a word about that. Many 
of our new books, references, etc., are 
made up a great deal of exceptionally 
fine pictures, charts, and graphs. As 
a librarian has as one of her responsi- 
bilities the purchase of many new 
books, I hope that she will keep in 
mind that it is the well-illustrated 
book which attracts and holds the in- 
terest of children and students and 
even adults. It is not the book that 
is made up completely of written 
material and without any picturiza- 
tion that will be of interest to the 
child. 

Skipping over to something en- 
tirely in a different field, one of the 
problems facing teachers today is the 
popularity of certain undesirable 
types of radio programs, movies, and 
apparently the unsatiable desire of 
young students, even young adults, 
to read comic strips. 

This matter of comic strips has 
been discussed pro and con for years 
and probably will be discussed for 
years to come. At any rate, you 
know the situation. Children in the 
lower grades and all the way through 
high school, even some college people 
and adults delight in reading the 
comic strip with its “garish” colors 
and general effect which can have 
absolutely no benefit or educational 
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value to those people reading them. 
It is true that they provide a little 
cheap entertainment, but other than 
that, they have no benefit. Children, 
we hope, have been used to reading 
good books, and now they read this 
hybrid of bad art and poor English. 
It seems to me that it is up to the 
teachers and parents to try to do 
something about that excessive read- 
ing of such cheap types of materials. 
Although the average comic strip 
may not seem particularly harmful, 
yet perhaps they have not been con- 
sidered in view of the story they try 
to get across. If you should go 
downtown and look at a news-stand 
and examine some of the types of 
comic magazines or comic books, you 
would find titles like this — Capt. 
America, Capt. Midnight, Capt. Mar- 
vel, The Batman, The Rockman, etc. 
These are the stories of people who 
are unable to cope with their own 
problems, and so they have to rely 
upon one man to vanquish the evil 
ones. It simply is a means of teach- 
ing Fascism, or a type of government, 
or a way of life which infers that we 
must have a strong man at the head 
of the government available to take 
care of the problems which we face. 


There are those people who rightly 
claim that certain of the comic strips 
can be very beneficial to the student 
and provide excellent learning. Un- 
doubtedly, there are good comic 
strips on the market. True too, the 
comic strips or comic books are with 
us for years and years to come and if 
we can in any way encourage the 
production of better types of comics, 
certainly we have that obligation. 
Students like to learn visually. They 
like to see pictures along with their 
reading material. They like to see 
those pictures produced in _ color. 
There are many stories of our own 
historical life stories about American 
literature, etc., that could well be 
produced in comic strips and comic 
magazines. Some of them are al- 
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ready and are quite popular. They 
are very well done and some of them 
are actually backed up by scientific 
research. It is that type of material 
which we must in some way try to 
encourage the children to read. It’s a 
difficult job to do and perhaps one 
of the methods that we could adopt 
is the constant provision of the most 
desirable and attractively produced 
books and magazines. When these 
children see such materials around 
them constantly, materials, maga- 
zines, and books which fit in very 
well with what they are studying, it 
seems to me that they are going to 
want to read more of them and cor- 
respondingly, perhaps fewer of the 
comic books and comic strips. I 
know it’s easy to talk about getting 
students away from this habit of 
reading such materials, yet we ought 
to make the effort regardless of the 
results we might obtain. I don’t 
think teachers ought to neglect the 
opportunity of, in some way, con- 
stantly bringing before parents the 
desirability of their discouraging the 
purchase of comic books for their 
own children. I know from actual 
experience that children can be pre- 
vented from reading these types of 
materials, at least purchasing them 
and bringing them into their own 
homes. 

Similarly, along with the less de- 
sirable comic magazines is that series 
of radio programs which includes 
adventure, and mystery, and horror 
stories that are broadcast over the 
radio practically every night of the 
week. There is no doubt that they 
are interesting to children and also to 
adults, as has been proven by their 
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popularity. Can we in the schools 
start radio programs or better yet, 
radio clubs? Can we in some of our 
classes discuss the various types of 
materials which are broadcast over 
the radio. Can we in some way 
begin to bring to the realization of 
students the wish for better pro- 
grams? 

Knowing that children have a lik- 
ing for the poorer types of movies 
can we also help them develop an 
appreciation of the better type of 
movies? Would movie clubs be of 
advantage — clubs which have as 
their purpose the evaluation of 
films commonly paying in average 
theaters? Can we with the help of 
interested adult organizations, bring 
to our theaters, at least occasionally, 
better movies for our young people. 
Can we add our voices to those of 
the people and organizations which 
are constantly demanding better 
films? Let us at least try. 

Finally, another service which the 
librarians can provide for the school 
in general is the gathering together of 
various types of audio-visual ma- 
terials such as textbooks in the field, 
references, magazines like SEE AND 
HEAR, and audio-visual film cata- 
logs from the various colleges and 
universities. Even though the audio- 
visual department may have some 
such materials, it would seem desir- 
able that the librarian also have an 
audio-visual shelf in order that teach- 
ers can always find these materials 
available whenever they need them. 
We all know the success in the use 
of books and audio-visual materials 
is the necessity of having them avail- 
able at all times. 
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RESUME OF TALK ON 
“AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN PRACTICE’* 


CHARLES R. CRAKESt 


Mr. crakes included the following 
definite trends which he notes are 
taking place in American Education: 


1. That all forms of audio-visual 
teaching materials are being widely 
accepted by all teachers as supple- 
ments to classroom techniques. 


2. All forms of audio-visual ma- 
terials are being recognized and to 
each are being assigned the job for 
which it is designed. He included 
among these forms the silent and 
sound motion picture, flat picture, 
sterioscope, 3% x 4 slides, 2 x 2 
slides, film strips, transcriptions, and 
radio, bulletin boards, field trips and 
teaching materials. 


3. Universities, colleges and nor- 
mal schools are setting up teachers’ 
training classes in the field of Audio- 
Visual Aids. In addition, he com- 
mented on the tremendous increase 
in enrollment in Audio-Visual Aid 
courses offered in summer schools 
throughout the nation for the 1949 
session. 


4. Teachers are learning how to 
evaluate and select the various forms 
of teaching materials. Proper evalu- 
ation criteria is being established for 
each type of material. 

Mr. Crakes suggested four steps in 
establishing evaluative criteria for 
the selection of any form of Audio- 
Visual material: 


1. To determine the purpose for 
which the material is used. 


2. The classroom situation in 
which it will be used. 


3. The kind of children that will 
see the material. 


* Given at School Conference, Maine Township 
High School, October, 1949. 

+ Educational Director. DeVry Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


4. Evaluate the specific materials 
selected. Here he amphasized 
the need of making certain that 
the audio-visual material se- 
lected, have a core theme 
directly correlated with the 
discussion topic being taught, 
and be so planned as to stimu- 
late the student’s interest in 
the topic under discussion. 


5. The contents of all forms of 
Audio-Visual Materials are being 
planned by the teachers familiar with 
the subject matter involved. Such 
procedure followed by the text books 
is bound to be followed in the pro- 
duction of classroom teaching ma- 
terials. 


6. Buildings are being properly 
designed to house the audio-visual 
department. This is being accom- 
plished either in the form of equip- 
ping individual classrooms for the 
full use of these materials, or the 
equipment of only one centralized 
room in each building to serve as a 
projection room. Architects and 
school administrators have already 
started to give serious consideration 
to the problem. 


7. Proper techniques of using each 
form of audio-visual teaching ma- 
terial will be used by the individual 
classroom teacher. Mr. Crakes 
stressed the point that the problem 
of proper use of these materials is 
the number one problem of the 
entire movement. He also empha- 
sized the fact that these materials 
should never be used in isolation but 
should always be supplementary to 
other teaching materials. He set up 
four steps which should be observed 
whenever a teacher attempts to use 
audio-visual materials in a teaching 
situation: 
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1. Preview the materials before 
using in the classroom. 


2. Prepare the class for the show- 
ing of materials. This is ac- 
complished by stating the ob- 
jectives and purposes to be 
reached when studying the par- 
ticular topic. The teacher then 
proceeds to encourage the stu- 
dents to raise questions which 
they would like to have 
answered concerning the topic. 


3. After the class is in the proper 
anticipatory mood she projects 
the material. 


4. This step involves the post- 
showing discussion period in 
which is brought out what the 
class has learned by the film, 
but more important she en- 
courages them to discuss the 
questions that are not answered 
by the film. 


She determines just how much 
interest had been aroused in 
the topic through the presen- 
tation of the film. This in- 
terest is turned in the direction 
of expending more mental 
energy in learning more about 
this particular topic, through 
the increased use of the avail- 
able classroom teaching medias 
in their school. 


8. Individual school systems are 
developing their own libraries of basic 
teaching films and other types of 
audio-visual materials, leaving the 
larger rental bureaus to handle the 
more specialized and expensive forms 
of materials. 


9. More research work is being 
done in colleges and universities in 
the area of using audio-visual teach- 
ing materials. 


10. School administrators and the 
public are recognizing that the cost 
of Audio-Visual materials and equip- 
ment should be borne by the tax 
payers. The speaker noted that he 
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finds a tendency on the part of school 
boards to include in their budget 
ear-marked funds generally based on 
enrollment. Such funds to be used 
for Audio-Visual materials and 
equipment. 


11. Low cost, light weight motion 
picture projectors are now on the 
market. Such equipment will help 
to increase greater interest in the use 
of this type of teaching material. 


12. Audio-Visual materials are 
making a major contribution to the 
field of Adult Education. Frankly, 
the speaker noted.that practically all 
well-organized and functioning Adult 
Education projects relied on the in- 
tensive and extensive use of Audio- 
Visual materials. 


13. There is a tremendous in- 
crease in the amount and quality of 
professional literature in the Audio- 
Visual field. Special mention was 
made of books on college level and 
professional magazines. 


14. Religious leaders are rapidly 
turning to more intensive and effect- 
ive use of Audio-Visual materials 
both in young people’s organizations 
as well as in the actual worship 
service itself. 


15. The Film Council movement 
was briefly discussed. 


16. Finally, Mr. Crakes pointed 
out the most recent trend wherein he 
disclosed that an increasing number 
of local public libraries are including 
Educational films on their shelves 
which are released at very low cost 
to users of books. 


In closing, Mr. Crakes, suggested 
that a strong pre-teaching and in- 
service training program be developed 
throughout the area, thus bringing 
every teacher in closer contact with 
all forms of audio-visual teaching 
materials and with the proper tech- 
niques of utilization which would be 
developed whenever these materials 
are to be used in a teaching situation. 
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LIBRARY TRAINING 








SOURCES OF LIBRARY TRAINING* 


Mrs. Emma S. HouGH+ 


Berore considering some of the 
sources of library training, I would 
like to bring before you the standards 
set for school librarians by the 
American Library Association in 
School Libraries for Today and To- 
morrow: 


“The school librarian should 
have completed an organized col- 
lege program in library science, 
usually 30-36 semester hours, with 
consideration given to the selection 
and use of books particularly 
suited to the needs of school-age 
boys and girls, and to the function 
and administration of the library 
in the school.” 

“The teacher-librarian, who has 
the dual responsibility of class- 
room teaching and of acting as 
librarian, should have completed 
no less than 12-18 semester hours 
(18-24 quarter hours) of library 
science with emphasis on books 
and their use in elementary and 
secondary school programs. . ; 
He will need training in classifica- 
tion and cataloging. This 
training may well be the responsi- 
bility of teacher-training institu- 
tions in which training programs 
with adequate staff and facilities 
are set up.” 


While the responsibility for this 
training is placed on library schools 
or teacher-training institutions, I 
would like to mention some other 
avenues to library training. In all, I 
would suggest five: 





* Talk given at School Library Conference, West 
Frankfort, October, 1949. 
+ Librarian, Murphysboro Township High School. 


I. Accredited library schools 
II. Special courses in other 
schools and colleges 

III. Summer workshops 
IV. In-service training 
V. Reading books and magazine 
articles 


The A. L. A. lists 36 accredited 
library schools, according to reports 
received by the Board of Education 
for Librarianship. Of these, 27 
offered courses for credit toward de- 
grees in library science in the sum- 
mer of 1949. Toward the master’s 
degree, courses were offered at the 
University of Chicago; Columbia 
University; University of Denver; 
Emory University; University of IIli- 
nois; University of Michigan; Sim- 
mons College; University of Southern 
California; and Western Reserve 
University. Prerequisite courses for 
master’s degree programs were sched- 
uled at most of the library schools 
mentioned and also at Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica and New York State Teachers 
College at Geneseo, in preparation 
for programs to be offered first in the 
academic year 1949-50. 

Courses toward a bachelor’s degree 
were offered at New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers (Albany); Atlanta 
University; Catholic University of 
America; Texas State College for 
Women; New York State Teachers 
College (Geneseo); University of 
Kentucky; Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; Marywood College; University 
of Minnesota; University of North 
Carolina; University of Oklahoma; 
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Our Lady of the Lake College; 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers; Rosary College; College of St. 
Catherine; Syracuse University; 
Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion; University of Wisconsin. 


I mention these accredited schools 
throughout the country to show the 
wide variety of choice in location 
you may have in securing your 
library training. 


As for the basic program of study 
in these accredited schools, the 
A. L. A. states in its folder “Books 
and People”’: 


“The basic program of profes- 
sional study gives the student an 
understanding of the principles and 
practices of librarianship, as the 
foundation for his professional de- 
velopment. In general, it is con- 
centrated in one academic year 
following the fourth year of col- 
lege. In a few schools the program 
is integrated with general educa- 
tion and begins at the end of the 
second or third college year. 
Undergraduate study should in- 
troduce the librarian to various 
fields of knowledge and include 
somewhat intensive study in a sub- 
ject major. Considerable knowl- 
edge of the physical or the social 
sciences is particularly important 
in library service today. A libra- 
rian is expected to have back- 
ground in history, American and 
English literature, a working 
knowledge of French, German or 
Spanish and some ability in re- 
search. A _ bachelor’s degree in 
library science is granted by library 
schools which require a bachelor’s 
degree for admission. In other 
schools the curriculum leads to a 
B.A. or B.S. degree.” 


Keep in mind that this refers to 
professional library training and does 
not specify school library training. 
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SPECIAL COURSES IN OTHER SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


When I first planned this discus- 
sion, I hoped that I might contact all 
of the colleges in the state, particu- 
larly the teacher-training colleges, to 
learn just what their offerings were in 
library science courses. I have not 
been able to do this, but I under- 
stand that such information is being 
collected and according to Miss Viola 
James, will be published in the De- 
cember issue of Illinois Education. I 
trust you will all receive your copy. 

Besides the accredited schools, 
other schools and colleges have fea- 
tured courses in school librarianship, 
reading guidance for children, and 
cataloging and classification. Rosary 
College continued to give courses at 
its own campus and at the University 
of Portland. For the first time the 
University of Oklahoma offered 
courses toward a degree and included 
those of special interest to school 
librarians. 

Other courses are listed by Miss 
Anita Hostetter in the A. L. A. Bul- 
letin for May, 1949. These include: 
Kansas State Teachers College 
(Emporia) which announced a pro- 
gram of 16 semester hours selected 
from the regular curriculum to meet 
state requirements for school libra- 
rians and those of the North Central 
Association; the University of Wash- 
ington continued to schedule a pro- 
gram for teacher-librarians and 
southern library schools presented 
programs of 12 semester hours ac- 
cepted by the Southern Association 
for school library service; the Uni- 
versity of Michigan offered three 
courses for teachers, teacher-libra- 
rians and school librarians. 

I would like to mention here the 
extramural graduate and _ under- 
graduate courses in library science 
for teachers which are being given 
during the present fall semester by 
the Division of Extension of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Some of you may 
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be already enrolled in these. At 
Chicago, one graduate unit will be 
given for a course in Communica- 
tions; at Danville, three semester 
hours will be given for a course in 
Library Materials for Adolescents, 
taught by Assistant Professor Marie 
Hostetter. At East St. Louis, Library 
Materials for Children is _ being 
taught by Miss Viola James. This 
course gives three semester hours for 
an undergraduate, or by special ar- 
rangement will give one unit of 
graduate credit. At Mt. Carmel Miss 
James is also scheduled for a course 
in Organization and Operation of the 
School Library, both elementary and 
secondary, for undergraduate credit. 
The Library Materials course for 
Children is offered at Urbana, with 
Miss Hostetter as instructor, and the 
course in Organization and Opera- 
tion of the School Library is also 
offered at Springfield. I am sure 
these extension courses will be of 
special interest to us as school libra- 
rians. 

Southern [Illinois University is 
offering two courses in library train- 
ing, beginning with the winter term: 


Education 351: “The School 
Library and the School Program. 
The integrated use of library ma- 
terials in the school program; 
reading interests and habits of 
children and adolescents; principles 
of book selection; reading guid- 
ance. Prerequisite: Education 205. 
4 hours.” 

Education 352, 353: “School Li- 
brary, Organization and Manage- 
ment. Two courses giving the 
techniques in organizing the small 
school library, and in making it 
function. Equipment, records, li- 
brary activities, acquisition, clas- 
sification, and simplied cataloging 
of books. Prerequisite: 351. These 
courses to be taken in sequence: 
352, Winter; 353, Spring. 4 hours 
each. Instructor Miss Zella Cun- 
dall.” 
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Since we are interested in audio- 
visual materials from the school li- 
brarians’ point of view, it might be 
well to mention the _ extension 
courses given by the University of 
Illinois at Bloomington and Chicago 
in audio-visual materials and prob- 
lems. The instructor in these courses 
is Mr. L. V. Peterson, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Of still greater interest to us as 
school librarians in this area are the 
courses offered by Southern Illinois 
University. The 1949-50 Bulletin 
states: 


“In addition to supplying the 
merely technical needs of an audio- 
visual program, the University 
offers a course in audio-visual 
methods for teachers in training, 
and also for experienced teachers 
who attend the summer session at 
Southern. Plans for further audio- 
visual service include a course for 
graduate students, a series of one- 
day conferences for teachers and 
educators both in the area and on 
the campus, and as soon as pos- 
sible, an audio-visual institute de- 
signed to serve the interests and 
needs of both teachers and admin- 
istrators.” 


The Bulletin lists Audio-Visual 
Methods in Education for 4 quarter 
hours credit. This course, however, 
is not being taught during the present 
term. 

There are Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity extension courses held this 
term by Dr. Ingli at Belleville and 
Christopher dealing with Audio- 
Visual Methods in Education. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


Probably some of you have at- 
tended a Library Workshop spon- 
sored by the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School and the State Library. 
I happened to be a member of the 
class at the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School in the summer of 1948 
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which organized as a workshop and 
prepared the pamphlet “Points of 
View,” which some of you may have 
read. 

The workshop idea has “caught 
on” in various parts of the country. 
A report on one at the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library at Baltimore might give 
us ideas for workshops in our own 
area. Mrs. Louise Gargan describes 
the experiment at Baltimore in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin for July-August, 
1949. She says: 


“At the end of the 1947-48 pro- 
gram, a questionnaire had been 
sent to the librarians to discover 
the type of program desired this 
year. In regard to book selection, 
the majority expressed difficulty in 
introducing their readers to current 
public issues. In regard to work in 
the community, most of the libra- 
rians wanted a common discussion 
of their problems with colleagues 
who worked in a community ap- 
proximately comparable to theirs. 
The two suggestions were com- 
bined. Branches were divided into 
three workshop groups, based upon 
the reading potential of their com- 
munities. . . This done we had 
no difficulty in planning a course 
of action. We had read A Na- 
tional Plan for Public Library 
Service and given earnest thought 
to Lowell Mattin’s chapter, “The 
Potential Role of the American 
Public Library.” He pointed out 
that too often librarians lack a 
sense of purpose and therefore of 
accomplishment. He emphasized 
that the smaller the library the 
greater the necessity for selecting a 
limited number of objectives and 
of having these clearly understood 
by the staff and the public. (Can 
this also be said of school libra- 
rians?) . . At the conclusion of 
all the workshops the staff held a 
meeting to evaluate the extent to 
which its aims had been realized. 
It was generally agreed that it is 
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possible and obligatory to inform 
library patrons on vital issues. We 
also confessed the value of these 
periods of concentrated study, 
acknowledging that too often 
reading interests are scattered and 
thereby diminished in depth and 
effectiveness.” The chief criticism 
of the workshop was that its or- 
ganization had been too complex, 
and needed streamlining. 


Some other workshops, institutes 
and other special features scheduled 
for the past summer were listed by 
Miss Anita Hostetter in her article 
mentioned above: 

Columbia University Workshops: 
For school librarians — Planning In- 
dividualized Reading Programs in 
Libraries of Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools. 

University of Illinois: Institute in 
connection with the Conference of 
the Illinois Adult Education Associa- 
tion. 

University of Michigan: Confe- 
rence on the School Library — New 
Tasks in Library Work, jointly 
sponsored by the Department of Li- 
brary Science and School of Educa- 
tion. 

New York State Teachers College: 
Ninth Annual Conference for School 
Librarians — The Librarian Reads — 
The Librarian Writes — The Libra- 
rian Speaks. 

University of North Carolina: 
School Library Audio-Visual Clinic, 
School of Education and School of 
Library Science in co-operation with 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


As for in-service training: To me 
this seems one of the greatest needs 
for school as well as public librarians. 
One of the criticisms mentioned by 
Professor Leon Carnovsky in a paper 
presented before the New Jersey 
Library Association at Princeton No- 
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vember 26, 1948 was—and I quote— 
“For one thing it is claimed that the 
programs have been too theoretical 
and not sufficiently related to the 
realities of library operations. The 
neophyte comes to his first library 
position full of enthusiasm, full of 
new-fangled ideas usually centered 
around such vague concepts as ‘the 
social role of the library,’ ‘the library 
as an agency of communication,’ and 
‘adult education.’”’ To the beginning 
school librarian this often results in 
confusion! I feel that teaching ex- 
perience should be a prerequisite for 
school-librarians. I also feel that 
courses in library schools which train 
teacher-librarians, or school libra- 
rians should stress the problems, ma- 
terials and methods which are a part 
of school library experience. And 
surely if a term of practice teaching 
is required for graduates in a college 
of education, a term of in-service 
training is not too much to expect of 
a school librarian. I have welcomed 
the opportunity to have a few prac- 
tice teachers in other fields come in 
to our school library in order to ac- 
quaint themselves with its procedures. 

“In-service training is a vital fac- 
tor in modern personnel manage- 
ment. . . These training programs 
must produce results, or they would 
not be continued,” says Miss Alice 
M. Dunlap, director of the training 
class, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The best psychologists and 
educators of the country joined to 
work out the best combination of 
teaching methods for the Cincinnati 
program. The four essential pro- 
cedures I quote here, for they are 
principles which can be applied in 
our own libraries when we train our 
library assistants: 


1. Prepare the individual to re- 
ceive instruction 

2. Present the operation 

3. Try out the performance 

4. Put the individual on his own 
to carry out the performance. 
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Miss Dunlap added that the real 
secret of the tremendous success of 
this on-the-job training program 
carried out at Cincinnati was that 
every detail was planned. This is the 
element which has been so sadly 
lacking in most library training— 
training largely by inspiration or ac- 
cident. I agree that we are going to 
need some streamlining of our job 
methods, and perhaps some better 
psychology in our training practices. 


TRAINING THROUGH ONE’S OWN 
READING 


For the school librarian with little 
or no training, Miss Clarabelle D. 
Hanley, Librarian of Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada, High School, has prepared a 
bibliography to assist the librarian 
until such time as she can attend a 
school of library science. This 
bibliography is published in the Wil- 
son Bulletin for May, 1949. Miss 
Hanley says that if she had had and 
had studied the books and magazines 
of this bibliography when she stepped 
from teaching freshman English and 
ancient history into running a library, 
with no knowledge of library pro- 
cedure, and before she attended 
Columbia University School of Li- 
brary Service, she believes that she 
would have been of much more value 
to the school. It is with this thought 
in mind and with a sincere desire to 
be of help to the inexperienced school 
librarian that this bibliography has 
been prepared. If you do not have 
the May, 1949, Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin, the writer would be glad to send 
you a copy of this bibliography. 

In closing, I would like to call 
your attention to two important steps 
that are being taken in this matter of 
library education. First, is a series 
of textbooks which will help library 
school students, to be produced by 
the University of Chicago Library 
School and subject-matter authori- 
ties from the faculty of the university. 
The Carnegie Corporation has under- 
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written the project, I understand, 
and it will soon get under way. 


Second, is the proposal advanced 
for a “Yearbook of Library Educa- 
tion and Training” to be published 
by the Division of Library Educa- 
tion of the A. L. A. This proposal is 
described by the Association as a 
yearbook comparable to the WNa- 
tional Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation Yearbook, which has become 
a classic serving administrators and 
teachers. “Why not a Yearbook 
that would bring together, synthe- 
size and interpret that which is most 
significant in library literature?” 
While no deliberations have been 
held with respect to its installation, 
the initial thought was that it would 
begin publication in 1950, and the 
Committee on Program Planning of 
the Library Education Division has 
asked for the views of A. L. A. mem- 
bers at large regarding this proposal. 


In this sketch of various ap- 
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proaches to the matter of sources of 
library training, I hope you realize 
why discussions about “the rights 
and wrongs, the pros and cons, the ifs 
and ands of library education” have 
become an important part of the pro- 
grams such as this one throughout 
the country. 

According to figures compiled by 
Mr. John K. Price of the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion at Springfield, training of IIli- 
nois school librarians, not including 
Chicago, is as follows: 


30 hours and more......... 112 
Pe EE oicgetcnaeuks 28 
2 fF ere 82 
a Cr ceed wana aeads 270 
0- EE eg b dinamo ie e8 ac 263 
, ee 755 


We need to recognize the necessity 
for training, and decide the best 
method and the best place to get it— 
as individuals. 


WHERE TO GET LIBRARY TRAINING* 


VIOLA JAMES} 


Iu going to talk this afternoon to 
you people who have made some 
other subject than library science 
your major field of study—you peo- 
ple who are teachers but who have 
the responsibility of your school li- 
brary. You are called teacher-libra- 
rians; I’ll not have time to discuss 
the standards to be considered before 
that term can be used, I’m only go- 
ing to discuss where you can get the 
training for what you need to know 
in order to bring books and children 
together. Keep in mind the following 
fields of information: 


1. Age of child—Elementary, Jr. 
High School, High School. 





* Talk given at School Library Conference. 
+ Extension Instructor, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School. 


2. Library materials to be used 
with that age. 

3. How to organize those ma- 
terials. 

4. How to use them. 


Course titles and numbers vary with 
every institution you might consider, 
but if you check for these four basic 
ideas you can choose your courses by 
the descriptions given in the college 
catalogs. For your information this 
afternoon we’re going to discuss the 
courses in library science of interest 
to you offered by your state schools, 
Southern Illinois University at Car- 
bondale; Eastern Illinois State Nor- 
mal University at Normal; Western 
Illinois State College at Macomb; 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege at DeKalb; and the University 
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of Illinois at Urbana. 

At Southern Illinois University in 
Carbondale, there are two courses be- 
ing offered, “School Library Service” 
during the winter quarter and “The 
Library as an Information Center” 
during the spring quarter of this 
year. Both are offered during the 
summer quarters. The subject mat- 
ter is designed for the training of 
high school librarians. Their plans 
for 1950-1951 include an appointment 
of a “full-time instructor who will be 
a specialist in School Library Work.” 
Each offers four quarter hours. 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College in Charleston offers twenty- 
four quarter hours or a minor in li- 
brary science in the seven courses of 
its program, each giving four quarter 
hours credit. 

“Organization and administration 
of school libraries” is offered in the 
fall quarter; “Reference materials 
and methods” during the winter; and 
“Reading guidance; secondary 
schools” during the spring; with 
“Observation and practice” every 
quarter. 

Three other courses: “Acquisition 
and care of library materials,” “Read- 
ing guidance: elementary schools” 
and “Cataloging and classification” 
are offered but not during the year 
1949-1950. This program is “de- 
signed primarily for training teacher- 
librarians for high schools.” 

Illinois State Normal University at 
Normal, Illinois, is offering a pro- 
gram in the regular school year 
which can total twenty-four hours of 
library science with courses designed 
to train both elementary and high 
school librarians. During the first 
semester the following courses are 
offered: 


“Evaluation of books for youth” 

“Cataloging and classification of 
books” 

“The library in the school” 

“Library service in the 
school” 


small 
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During the second semester these 
are offered: 


“The library as an information 
center” 

“Reading guidance for adolescents” 

“Informational books” (for elemen- 
mentary schools) 

“Administration of the school li- 
brary” 


Three semester hours credit is 
earned for each. For those who make 
librarianship a second teaching field 
or minor, two courses outside library 
science are required—one in Educa- 
tion called “Audio-visual Education” 
and the other in Social Science called 
“The Community.” Those students 
may take their practice teaching in 
either the elementary or the high 
school library. There are at least 
three other courses in their educa- 
tional program which the elementary 
school librarian should take: 


“Folk literature” 
“Verse for children” 
“Modern literature for children” 


When these courses have been 
studied in their proper sequence they 
fulfill the requirements mentioned in 
the beginning—age of child, ma- 
terials, how to organize them and 
how to use them. 

At DeKalb, Illinois, the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College is 
offering no courses in library science 
at the present time. Two years from 
now when the new library is com- 
pleted, it expects to have physical 
facilities necessary to offer a pro- 
gram similar to that of other teachers’ 
colleges. 

In the northwestern part of our 
state, Western Illinois State College 
at Macomb, Illinois, is developing 
its library science program. Four 
courses of four quarter hours each 
are being offered at sometime during 
this year. During the fall quarter the 
High School Students”; “School Li- 
brary Administration” and “Chil- 
dren’s Literature.” This winter, the 
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following are offered, “Reading for 
High School Students; “School Li- 
brary Administration;” and “The li- 
brary As an Information Center.” 
During the spring quarter, all four 
courses will be offered again. These 
courses are planned to help teachers 
work with boys, girls and books, 
rather than for school librarians. 
They include, however, the essentials 
for the teacher-librarian in the small 
school. The Training School libra- 
ries here, too, serve as laboratories 
for both teachers and teacher-libra- 
rians. 

The Library School at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois offers courses lead- 
ing to a B.S. degree with a major in 
Library Science, a master’s in Li- 
brary Science and a doctoral degree 
in Library Science. For the teacher- 
librarian in the small school at least 
three courses must be taken. There 
are others from which he can choose. 
These total nine semester hours. 

“Library materials for children” 

“Library materials for adolescents” 

“Organizations and operation of 

the school library” 


Now, for you who can attend 
school only in the summer time, let’s 
see what we can find. Southern IIli- 
nois University offers its two courses 
during the summer, “School Library 
Services” and “The Library As an 
Information Center.” Western IIli- 
nois State College offers two courses: 
one is “Children’s Literature” and 
the other is yet to be announced. It 
will also offer a graduate course in 
the English department which per- 
tains to “Children’s Literature” or 
“Reading for the High School Stu- 
dent.” The University of Illinois 
offers every summer the three, three 
hour courses mentioned above—the 
two library materials courses and the 
one on organization and operation of 
the school library. 

But if you can attend neither dur- 
ing the school year nor the summer, 
then you should have your adminis- 
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trators or county superintendent 
write to the Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, to investigate pos- 
sibilities of placing its series of ex- 
tension courses in library science in 
your community. The three courses 
already described are being organized 
to be placed in at least three different 
centers in the state during the sem- 
ester. “Library materials for Chil- 
dren” is taught first, followed by 
“Organization and Operation of the 
School Library” finished by “Library 
Materials for Adolescents.” Anyone 
completing the three will have nine 
semester hours of library science. 
The series is to be completed in about 
three years time. I believe the Uni- 
versity is the only school offering 
these courses through extension 
services. 

This study includes only the li- 
brary science courses offered by the 
state schools of Illinois, but our 
state is rich in such training. Chi- 
cago University, Chicago Teachers 
College and Rosary College in River 
Forest have excellent programs; 
catalogs can be obtained upon re- 
quest. 

Before I close this study of courses 
of library training, I want to talk 
with you about informal ways of 
learning about libraries. I want to 
advise you to visit public libraries, 
school libraries and book shops for 
children. I realize that the times you 
have to leave your work will usually 
be times when school libraries are not 
open. But if you are responsible for 
building one or remodeling a room 
for one, take time to see what others 
have done. Let’s list some items to 
look for: 


1. Lighting 

2. Shelving—height, depth, slope 

3. Titles of books 

4. Arrangements of books and 
materials — oversized pam - 
phlets, audio-visual aids, ver- 
tical file. 

5. Bulletin boards 
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6. Floor covering 

7. Seating arrangement 

8. Size and color of furniture— 
age of child concerned 

9. Decorating of the walls—pic- 
tures, draperies, pottery 

10. Placement of doors 

11. Card catalog —simplicity of 
card. 


By the time you have investigated 
these items by yourself, the librarian, 
or the person in charge, will prob- 
ably become suspicious and ask if he 
can help you. That’s the time to 
start asking questions of him, such 
as: 


1. Method of charging books 
Kind of patron who checks out 
books 

Story hours—use of recordings 
Tools used to choose books 
Kind of publicity used 

A new project underway 


i) 
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Now, all the time you are carrying 
on this piece of research, watch the 
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people who are using the library, 
particularly children and young 
people. Are they using the card 
catalog intelligently; do they talk 
freely with the librarian; and do they 
move about in a quiet manner, but 
not a subdued one? You will find 
many more ideas to investigate once 
you start observing on your own. I 
think you will be surprised how much 
you can learn by simply making an 
attempt to visit places where chil- 
dren and books come together. 

In conclusion, let me review the 
steps to be taken into consideration 
when you are thinking of becoming 
a teacher-librarian. First think of the 
age of the child in whom you are in- 
terested. Learn of all types of library 
materials needed for that age; learn 
how to organize them and how to use 
them. Keep these fundamentals in 
mind as you choose the institution 
where you desire to take your train- 
ing; then, thereafter, constantly keep 
your eyes open to the ways others are 
practicing librarianship. 








INTERESTING TALKS 


ON RELATED TOPICS 








RUSHVILLE LIBRARY CONFERENCE* 


A. C. DRUMMOND, Recordert 


In welcoming the group to the li- 
brary conference held at Rushville on 
October 13, Mr. Orville Briggs, super- 
intendent of the Rushville unit dis- 
trict, pointed out many of the prob- 
lems which immediately confront 
one in attempting to answer the 
question, “what is a functional li- 
brary?” This question provided the 
central theme of the conference. 
Mr. Briggs stated that the library 





* Summary of School Library Conference, Rush- 
ville, October, 1949. 
+ Principal of Macomb Senior High School. 


in the school was more than some- 
thing to be thought of in cash values 
or a series of reference books, but 
was to be considered in terms of the 
needs of the student. 

Other problems mentioned were 
lack of money; lack of adequate 
housing space; modernization of li- 
braries, the weeding out of old ma- 
terials; and scheduling the day’s 
work in allowing the librarian ade- 
quate time to perform her duties. In 
the separate sections which followed, 
these and similar questions were 
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raised and discussed. It was found 
through these conferences that there 
are many common problems appar- 
ent at all levels. 


Mrs. Rademacher of Adair spoke 
on some of the problems peculiar to 
the teacher-librarian in the small 
school. She pointed out that the li- 
brarian frequently feels that her first 
duty is to the class room, and that 
library time is extra. In the per- 
formance of routine duties, students 
can be extremely helpful to the over 
burdened teacher-librarian. It was 
suggested that, if possible, she 
should have her load lessened in 
other fields in order that she might 
have more time to devote to the li- 
brary. One suggestion was that if 
some schools cannot appoint a full- 
time librarian, perhaps a traveling 
full-time librarian might be ap- 
pointed to take care of several small 
schools, as music or art supervisors 
do in some communities. It was also 
suggested that if the needs of the 
library are mentioned to the visitor 
from the state superintendent’s office, 
he can frequently be of assistance by 
incorporating these needs as recom- 
mendations in his report on the 
school. | 

Miss James, of the University of 
Illinois, next spoke on some sources 
of library training. All of the state 
colleges, she pointed out, offer some 
library work with the exception of 
the Northern Illinois State Teachers’ 
College at DeKalb, which will be 
offering courses when its new library 
building has been completed. West- 
ern Illinois State College at Ma- 
comb; Southern Illinois University, 
at Carbondale; Eastern Illinois State 
College, at Charleston; and Illinois 
State Normal University, at Normal, 
offer limited programs. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois offers a complete pro- 
gram of library work. Other schools 
offering this work in Illinois are 
Rosary College at River Forest, 
Northwestern University, and the 
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University of Chicago. Miss James 
mentioned that it was essential in 
library work to keep in mind the age 
of the children with which you are 
working, the literary materials to be 
used with that age, the organization 
of these materials, and their use. The 
librarian who would broaden her 
horizons was urged to visit other li- 
braries, both school and public, and 
children’s book departments in de- 
partment stores of large cities. In 
visiting libraries, it was suggested, to 
mention a few things, that the type 
of lighting should be noted; the 
shelving; the titles of the books; the 
arrangement of the books; vertical 
filing; bulletin boards; floor cover- 
ing; seating arrangements; the size, 
type, and color of furniture; the book 
charging system used; the location 
of the desk and other familiar things. 
Also, and perhaps most important of 
all, some inquiry should be made as 
to what new projects the library has 
under way. This furnishes a good 
indication of whether the library is 
continuing to grow. 

Miss Evans, of the Western IIli- 
nois State College, discussed with 
the group available free, and inexpen- 
sive materials. A bibliography was 
furnished every member of the con- 
ference which contained some excel- 
lent suggestions, and the items on 
the list were evaluated one by one. 
There are many, free and inexpensive 
materials available to the teacher if 
the proper sources of information are 
used. 

The conference served as an in- 
spiration for school librarians, to en- 
courage them in their work, and from 
the discussions which were carried on, 
one might say that the pivotal ques- 
tion of the conference was answered. 
A functional library is more than a 
collection of books; it is one which is 
well equipped, in charge of a trained 
librarian, and serving the needs of 
students both for information and 
leisure activities. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE UNTRAINED LIBRARIAN* 


HELEN RADEMACHERt 


Wien Mr. Mullen called me last 
month to ask me to speak here to- 
day, the first thing I could think of 
was a feeble excuse for not accepting. 
I felt unqualified to speak authorita- 
tively about anything, especially 
about librarians, for I certainly am 
not an authority upon the subject of 
library training. But Mr. Mullen 
reassured me that the committee in 
charge of the program wanted some- 
one who had had no training in the 
field of library science. To that an- 
swer I could only gracefully accept, 
because I filled the bill. 

My library training consisted of 
volunteer work in my high school li- 
brary at Champaign under one of the 
best high school librarians in the 
state; of undergraduate work at the 
University of Illinois library as a 
page; and later as a member of the 
non-academic staff at the University 
library. I would not discount the 
training which I received there in any 
way. In my high school library I 
learned a respect for library work as 
well as some of the basic library 
technics. At the University library 
I was able to develop an independent 
and adult library experience. 

Newspaper announcements and the 
printed program for today list my 
topic as “Problems of the Untrained 
Librarian.” I feel that I should make 
my position clear. My training has 
been in the field of teaching. And I 
feel that many of us here today are 
teachers by choice and librarians by 
school board appointment or subtle 
decree. Because I am a librarian by 
decree rather than by degree, I shall 
present my problems from the view- 
point of a teacher. I should like to 
entitle my remarks “Problems of the 
Untrained Teacher-Librarian.” I 





* Talk given at School Library Conference, Rush- 
ville, 1949. 
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have considered the problems of not 
only the untrained librarian, but of 
the teacher librarian who has had 
little or no library training. 


Since it is the custom of many 
speakers to define terms before delv- 
ing into the body of their speeches, I, 
too, should like to define a term. A 
teacher-librarian is, to me, a teacher 
who has a part-time, and more often 
a full-time, teaching schedule plus 
expected extra extra-curricular duties 
and who assumes responsibility for 
the school library—such as it may be. 


As teacher-librarians our first duty 
is to the class room. This is obvious 
when we examine closely the libra- 
ries in most small high schools. Time 
left over—free periods for most of 
us—is devoted to the library. Does 
this strike a familiar note? Many of 
us feel that the library work is extra, 
something which merits only as much 
attention as we have “extra” time. 
How many teachers have “extra” 
time? I’m afraid that if we devoted 
only such time to our libraries, they 
would soon fall apart. But they 
haven’t. However, I feel safe in say- 
ing that most of them could do with 
much improvement. 


Perhaps the first problem of any 
teacher-librarian, trained, or un- 
trained, is the problem of time. Let 
us assume that at least one free 
period each day can be set aside for 
conscientious library work. A period 
in the high school day usually lasts 
from forty minutes to an hour. How 
much can be accomplished in that 
length of time? Since we obviously 
can’t do all that must be done alone, 
we must have help. Most of us press 
into service loyal, willing students 
who can take care of the most ele- 
mental library services — charging 
books, shelving, and helping other 
students in their research. That 
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leaves much to be done in one period 
each day. We, the teacher, must do 
the cataloging, labeling, filing, mend- 
ing, ordering, constant revising, and 
a thousand and one other things con- 
stantly confronting a librarian. One 
of my major activities last year was 
the creation of a card catalog for our 
library, not a large library. We have 
some two-thousand volumes. I was 
fortunate in obtaining a little assist- 
ance from advanced typing students, 
but if one multiplies two-thousand 
by author, title, and subject, he can 
readily see that I had no time for 
“see also” cards. 

The mentioning of a card catalog 
reminds us of another problem. 
How could I, an untrained librarian, 
presume to know enough to construct 
a card catalog? I’ll admit, it fright- 
ened me. But the prospect of high 
school graduates entering college 
without the slightest notion of the 
function of a card catalog frightened 
me even more. I didn’t want college 
professors and librarians shaking 
their heads in despair because some 
befuddled student from my high 
school didn’t know the card catalog 
from the circulating desk. How 
could I catalog a library? By the 
grace of God and the Standard Cata- 
log For High School Libraries, I pro- 
ceeded. I started my project in the 
fall of 1947, and I haven’t finished 
yet. It takes courage and stamina 
as well as specialized training—not 
to mention time—to embark upon 
such a precarious venture as that. 


Another major problem of the un- 
trained teacher-librarian is that of 
book selection. Many of us here are 
English teachers. We probably feel 
that in our own field we have a bit 
of special knowledge in book selec- 
tion. But what of physics, home 
economics, history? We must turn to 
others for help. But to whom shall we 
turn? It would seem natural for us 
to turn to the teachers in the field in 
question. From them we obtain those 
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perennial lists, and we order what we 
think the budget will stand. 


Something which concerns me most 
as a teacher and as a librarian is the 
training of my students in the use of 
the library. Perhaps it is of great 
concern to me because I don’t want 
reflections cast upon me by graduates 
from my school, but the prime reason 
for my concern is that I want my 
student well trained in the art of li- 
brary usage. I just referred to li- 
brary usage as an art. I sincerely be- 
lieve that it is an art if it is so taught 
and so comprehended that the stu- 
dent can efficiently, effectively, and 
beneficially use any library with 
which he comes in contact. How can 
this type of training be accomplished? 
There are some excellent units upon 
the subject of library research found 


in the more recent composition text- 
books. 


Another problem which confronts 
the untrained librarian is that of 
making the library a real work center, 
one in which high school students will 
enjoy working. We must try to 
create a library atmosphere. Most 
small high school libraries perform 
the double duty of study hall and 
library. Perhaps this is fortunate 
since there will be faculty supervi- 
sion in the absence of the librarian, 
and the library can function effec- 
tively under the management of the 
student assistant if he has been well 
trained, and if he is enthusiastic and 
sincere in his work. 


In order to develop a genuinely 
effective high school library we need 
to know with what materials to pro- 
vide our libraries. Should a school 
with as few as forty-five students 
provide a Reader’s Guide for the li- 
brary? It certainly should. While 
ours is the abridged Guide, it serves 
an important place in our school. 

Locating materials for a vertical 
file is often a problem for the un- 
trained teacher-librarian. How many 
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pamphlets do we, as teachers, dis- 
card in our waste baskets each year? 
Before giving them that final toss to 
the oblivion of the wastebasket, why 
not give them to the librarian? Let 
him decide whether they deserve the 
wastebasket. 

I didn’t realize before I began pre- 
paring this talk just how much there 
is to be said upon the subject. Since 
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we are to have a discussion period 
concerning some of these problems 
which I have mentioned and some 
which you have in mind, I should 
like, at this point, to open the meet- 
ing for discussion. Thank you for 
your kind attention. I feel that many 
of us are facing disturbing problems, 
and I am sure that open discussion 
will help many of us. 


BOOK SELECTION* 


MARJORIE OLSONT 


Book selection for young people is 
a big task for anyone, especially 
when we consider some of the trends 
in modern high school education to- 
day. One educational trend is for 
us to recognize the need that, quot- 
ing Frieda Heller, “Children must be 
educated in the normal present ex- 
periences of life if they are to under- 
stand and utilize experiences they 
may have in the future.” The libra- 
rian may assist in accomplishing this 
educational aim by providing as wide 
a range of diversified reading ma- 
terials as possible. It behooves us 
as librarians to keep our reference 
and science books’ up-to-date. 
Youngsters are interested in the 
world about them and many of them 
want to keep posted. Regarding dis- 
puted questions, Lucile Fargo in the 
4th edition of her book, The Library 
and the School, advocates providing 
controversial materials which are ap- 
proached from a scientific or tolerant 
point of view and having pro and con 
magazines such as The Nation or 
New Republic so that students may 
see all sides of the question. 
Personal problems rate high in- 
terest for all want to be popular and 
attractive as well as successful in 
high school. Mentioning a few excel- 
lent guides are: Dickerson’s revised 
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edition of So Youth May Know, 
Gladys Shultz’s Letters to Jane. 
Pamphlets entitled Dating Days, and 
Why Stay in School? and other 
similar titles are helpful. These 
booklets are published by the Science 
Research Associates of Chicago along 
with guidance material for teachers. 
Etiquette rules are easily swallowed 
while perusing Your Manners Are 
Showing, by Betty Betz and Guide 
Book for the Young Man About 
Town, by Jonathan. Certainly books 
like these should have a place on our 
library shelves. 

Reading patterns indicate a de- 
cided interest in sports and sports 
biographies. Teen-agers are career 
minded, too. Dodd-Mead career stor- 
ies are valuable in acquainting them 
with occupations. Leaders in voca- 
tional education stress having avail- 
able vocational pamphlets rather 
than books. Pamphlets are more 
current. We have Occupational 
Briefs published periodically by the 
Science Research Associates of Chi- 
cago. Book selection tools are help- 
ful in suggesting additional materials. 

Emphasis upon modern books is 
another educational trend. Many 
high school boys and girls spend a 
goodly portion of their leisure time 
reading currently popular books and 
magazines. Since the school must 
compete with many outside in- 
fluences if it is to direct youth, it 
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would be well to spend some of the 
library fund in meeting this demand 
for the current and popular. I have 
reference to books like Cheaper by 
the Dozen by Gilbreth, The Mudlark 
by Bonnet, and Throw Me a Bone by 
Lathrop. 


Special consideration must be 
given to the large group of students 
having a low level of reading ability. 
Our problem, it seems to me, is pro- 
viding books which are easily under- 
stood and therefore enjoyed. An en- 
joyment of reading will result in a 
gradually increasing vocabulary and 
better comprehension. The Ameri- 
can Adventure Series published by 
the Wheeler Publishing Company of 
Chicago is well recommended for 
remedial assignments. Most boys are 
tickled to death to follow the adven- 
tures of Chief Black Hawk, Fur 
Trappers of the Old West, which are 
two titles in this series. Boys will 
like, too, the Shanon Garst biogra- 
phies. Boys and girls alike share en- 
joyment of animal stories such as 
Walter Farley’s horse stories and 
James Kjelgaard’s dog stories. Fem- 
inine readers do not find dull the 
biographies by Jeanette Eaton, 
Watch for A Tall While Sail by Bell, 
Understood Betsy by Fisher, etc. 


There is a growing conviction 
among educators that much should 
be made of newspapers and period- 
icals by supplying a reasonable num- 
ber of titles for voluntary reading. 
We are encouraging students to be- 
come newspaper minded by having 
available daily copies of three Mid- 
west papers, The Chicago Daily 
News, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
and the Milwaukee Journal. Sport 
pages and comic sections are worn to 
a frazzle, but it is encouraging to 
note a student now and then leafing 
through other sections and pausing 
to read a bit here and there. Later 
we hope to replace these short term 
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subscriptions with short orders for 
other representative Midwest news- 
papers. Magazines supplement the 
book collection, provide current in- 
formation, arouse interest, and some 
times combat the influence of the 
newstand on the corner. Each spring 
a list is compiled from requests of 
the faculty members as well as my 
own suggestions. 


Participation is a keynote of mod- 
ern education. Certainly selection 
should be a cooperative enterprise 
with teachers and librarian working 
together. However, I firmly believe 
the final selection should be the re- 
sponsibility of the librarian. It is 
she who knows best the weaknesses 
and strengths of the library and how 
best to balance book orders so as to 
build up a better round collection. 
The school program should be re- 
garded as a whole and materials 
selected accordingly. Some books 
may easily serve the needs of more 
than one department. There is a 
lessening of emphasis upon literary 
value as the central criterion for 
choice. Content is increasingly 
stressed. 


More pupil-teacher participation 
is advocated. From time to time I 
have encouraged suggestions from 
young people and whenever possible 
have purchased their recommenda- 
tions. An interesting idea is men- 
tioned by a high school librarian in 
New York state. The school has a 
book selection committee comprised 
of representatives from the three 
upper classes. The committee meets 
regularly with the librarian and all 
work together on the final selections 
based upon student requests. This 
idea seems worth trying, at least on 
a small scale. It surely will be worth 
while if the students will come to 
think of the library as their library 
and that they, too, have a part in its 
operation. 
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MAKING USE OF THE SERVICES OF THE CITY OR 
COUNTY LIBRARY* 


CAMILLE RADEMACHERt 


Pustic libraries’ services to students 
and teachers are many and varied. 
Some of the services offered which 
we will discuss here can be included 
in these four (4) classes: reference, 
teaching use of the library, recrea- 
tional reading and extended loan of 
materials for class room use. 

We have notified all teachers of our 
desire that their classes come as a 
group to the library for special train- 
ing and assistance in reference work. 
This in turn teaches the pupil how to 
use the library at an early age, a 
service we feel is needed. Through- 
out the school year several elemen- 
tary school teachers take advantage 
of this service. We explain, in de- 
tail, how to use the books that will be 
beneficial to them. 

For elementary grade schools, city 
and rural, books are boxed containing 
any number of books the teacher de- 
sires, and may be used for at least 
six weeks with the privilege of re- 
newal. Rural teachers, in particular, 
take advantage of this service. 

We have twelve (12) branches lo- 
cated throughout Warren County. 
Some of them are open every day, 
both in the afternoon and evening. 
Any material that is needed and is 
not available at a branch, may be 
secured from the central library. We 
send it to them either by mail or car. 
A set of encyclopedias is on the shelf 
in every branch and each branch 
subscribes to at least ten (10) peri- 
odicals. The larger branches have a 
permanent collection of books of 
their own. 

We find story hours are especially 
entertaining and educational for the 
children. We are very fortunate in 
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having the students from the speech 
classes of Monmouth College be our 
story-tellers. For variety we occa- 
sionally play records. Teachers have 
informed us they are glad we have a 
Vacation Reading Club during the 
summer months, for this enables the 
young children to retain the words he 
has learned and the older pupils keep 
on with the good reading habit. 


Just prior to Book Week we visit 
every grade in all city elementary 
schools—four (4) public schools and 
one (1) parochial school, to tell the 
children about Book Week and to 
give each one an annotated list of the 
recent additions to the children’s 
collection. Our special invitation at 
this time to use our library inspires 
many non users to become regular 
borrowers. Art work made by both 
grade and high school students has 
been put on display in the library’s 
large display window covering the 
front of the children’s department. 
This arouses interest in both children 
and parents to see this work on dis- 
play. For National Book Week this 
window will be taken over by the art 
students — the display will include 
large bristolboard cut-outs of story 
book characters. 


We cooperate with the high school 
teachers in putting books on reserve 
for them for their special assign- 
ments. We’re notified in advance of 
these assignments and of the length 
of time to be on reserve, then we have 
them ready for reference and circu- 
lation. This service is available to 
any teacher wanting it, but History 
and English teachers are the ones 
who generally take advantage of it. 
History teachers will bring their 
classes to the library during recita- 
tion period — thus acquainting the 
student with our reference books. 
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Some of the books used to a great 
extent are, namely: 


American Encyclopedia 

Britannica Encyclopedia 

The World Book 

Dictionary of American History 

Album of American History four 
(4) vol. 

Pageant of America 

Ten Eventful Years 

Dictionary of American Biography 

Harper’s Encyclopedia of U.S. His- 
tory 


The books we put on reserve are 
placed in the YOUNG MODERNS 
ALCOVE. In this corner of our 
Reading Room we have the books 
for their book reports and a collec- 
tion for pleasure reading. The dis- 
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play of career and vocational ma- 
terials here adds to the teen-agers as- 
signed reading. The patrons (both 
students and adults) appreciate the 
fact that we circulate unbound peri- 
odicals. In past years we have had 
Library Vocational Teas for the High 
School senior girls of Warren County. 
This gives us an opportunity to re- 
cruit for librarianship. 

We like to keep in mind the quo- 
tation — “Not doing more than the 
average is what keeps the average 
down”—so we endeavor to improve 
our library and are always open to 
suggestions. 

A spirit of cooperation to the 
fullest degree must reign over public 
and school libraries to achieve the 
best service for all. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY* 


RICHARD V. LINDSEY+ 


To function effectively a school li- 
brary should provide appropriate 
material for all types of learning ex- 
periences found in the curriculum. 
We may classify such material as 
fiction, supplementary, guidance, ex- 
hibits, research and teachers’ profes- 
sional. 

Fiction leads the list because it is 
very important that schools expose 
students to worthy leisure time 
activities. As the work-day is short- 
ened, adults need more satisfying 
avenues for wholesome amusement. 
Reading for vicarious experience is 
a healthy way to devote leisure time 
and the habit of reading can be en- 
couraged by providing a generous 
supply of good fiction in the library 
for students on all grade levels. 

Another function of the school 
library is to provide supplementary 
material for regular class work. 
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Many teachers prefer to keep most of 
the supplementary material in their 
classrooms for ready reference. How- 
ever, students should be encouraged 
to form the habit of using the library. 
Consequently, it is good practice to 
send them to the library for reference 
material. 


Guidance is recognized as an es- 
sential part of the school curriculum. 
There are excellent books and 
pamphlets available on vocations, 
school activities, human relations, 
personality adjustment, hobbies, cul- 
tural and spiritual relations which 
should be made available to students 
and teachers to enrich the field of 
guidance. 


Exhibits help create interest. Most 
book covers are unusually attractive 
and if placed on display when new 
books arrive, these covers tend to 
draw students to the library. In fact 
any type of appropriate display of 
book covers, museum specimens, pic- 
tures, and maps will serve to increase 
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student participation in the use of 
the library. 

The modern curriculum includes 
a wide variety of student activities. 
Frequently interest in student activ- 
ity projects lags because of a lack of 
information and organization “know- 
how.” The library can be a source 
of help to those responsible for the 
direction of any part of the activity 
program, if books on hobbies, crafts, 
nature study, photography and clubs 
are made available. 

If the teachers and administrative 
staff have an in-service training pro- 
gram the library can be made the 
center for professional reading. 

In order for a school library to 
function in a maximum fashion in 
the several categories just mentioned 
the librarian needs to possess certain 
special abilities, e.g.— 


1. A gool librarian should be ex- 
pertly trained in her special 
field. 


2. She should have an appreci- 
ative understanding of the 
school curriculum. 


3. If she is to succeed she should 
be a diplomat in her relations 
with the teachers. 


Frequently when a library is or- 
ganized for the first time a conflict 
exists between what certain of the 
teaching staff and the librarian con- 
sider the functions of the library. 
This is particularly true in the ele- 
mentary schools where the teachers 
have been accustomed to keeping all 
supplementary material in their re- 
spective classrooms. Under such 
conditions the librarian would do 
well to delay any abrupt transfer of 
books, magazines, or pamphlets from 
classrooms to the library until she 
has by cautious diplomatic pro- 
cedure developed appropriate view- 
points with teachers on the functions 
of a library. An efficient librarian 
can become so helpful in providing 
enrichment for the curriculum that 
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her services will seem indispensable. 
When she has created such confidence 
it will be time to suggest that sup- 
plementary material be cataloged in 
the library and checked out to the 
classroom as required for teaching 
units. In this way the material will 
be under the supervision of the class- 
room teacher when the students have 
need for it and the teacher will be 
responsible for returning the material 
to the library at the expiration of 
each unit of instruction. 


4. The librarian should be alert to 
the needs of the teachers. 


5. She should be capable of con- 
ducting with the teachers an 
in-service training program on 
library techniques. This is 
very important the first year 
after a library is organized and 
such training should be re- 
peated with teachers new to the 
system. 

6. The librarian should cooperate 
with the teachers in the presen- 
tation of a series of lessons for 
the students on how to use the 
library. Such training may be 
integrated with the work in 
reading and English. 


7. The librarian should keep in- 
formed regarding the work 
schedule of teaching units in 
the classrooms, club programs 
and other activities considered 
a part of the curriculum in 
order to make suggestions re- 
garding information which can 
be supplied by the library. 


Some schools because of limited 
study facilities are forced to combine 
the library with the study hall. Such 
a practice frequently forces the libra- 
rian into the role of a policeman and 
this interferes with the efforts to make 
the library an interesting place in 
which to relax and enjoy good read- 
ing. As soon as possible library 
facilities should be segregated from 
study halls. 
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In order to have new books placed 
in circulation as soon as possible, 
requisitions should be made by the 
teachers in cooperation with the 
librarian early in the spring so that 
books may be purchased and de- 
livered during the summer months. 
The books may then be cataloged 
and ready for circulation when school 
opens. 


Some school systems which employ 
traveling librarians for the elemen- 
tary schools find that upper grade 
studerts may be trained as library 
cadets. Students enjoy the experi- 
ence of checking books during the 
absence of the librarian. 


To summarize briefly: I have 
classified the types of material which 
should be found in a school library 
as fiction, guidance, exhibits, re- 
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search and teachers’ professional. 
The librarian needs special training 
in library science. She should have 
an appreciative understanding of the 
school curriculum, be a diplomat in 
her contacts with teachers and alert 
to their needs. She should be capa- 
ble of conducting a training program 
in library techniques on the teacher 
level as well as on the student level. 
She should keep in touch with the 
work of the classroom teacher, the 
clubs, and other activities in order to 
determine library needs. It is not 
practical to combine study halls and 
libraries. 

The library can be one of the most 
effective agencies in the school for 
enrichment of the curriculum and 
stimulation of student interest, if or- 
ganized and supervised by a well 
trained librarian. 


MEETING THE LIBRARY NEEDS OF RETARDED 
READERS* 


KERMIT C. DEHLt 


Every experienced high-school li- 
brarian has discovered long ago that 
she is not just a high-school libra- 
rian. She is an elementary-school 
librarian, a junior-high-school libra- 
rian, a senior-high-school librarian— 
yes, even a college librarian. From 
the point of view of reading ability 
of her patrons, she is responsible for 
supplying satisfying reading ma- 
terials to pupils from about fourth 
grade to the senior year in college. 
As difficult a job as this appears to 
be, it is made still more difficult by 
the fact that all these pupils are 
adolescents, with adolescent interests 
and with a burning desire to be like 
all other adolescents. And so there 
you have the problem: How can I 
meet the library needs of fourth- 
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grade ability combined with tenth- 
grade social development? 

First let us consider what a re- 
tarded reader really is. Actually, he 
is a pupil whose reading age is one 
year or more below his chronological 
age. But practically, as he is usually 
defined in high school classes, he is 
a pupil who is one year or more 
(usually at least two years) below 
his grade level. That is, if he has a 
reading ability of seventh grade and 
is in the freshman year of high 
school, he is considered a retarded 
reader. Often, of course, this low 
reading ability is coupled with low 
I1.Q. I have some evidence to support 
my belief that in many cases the so- 
called I.Q., as measured by popular 
group tests of mental ability, can be 
raised by proper training in reading 
skills, but I shall not go into that 
problem today. 
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There are several characteristics 
that are typical of the retarded 
reader. In the first place, he has a 
definitely limited vocabulary. Even 
the words that he uses in conversa- 
tion and apparently understands in 
his reading are often found to be 
vague and tenuous when he attempts 
to assign definite meanings to them. 
A sophomore boy was telling his 
mathematics teacher last week about 
his mother’s recent illness. “And how 
is she now?” the teacher inquired. 
“Oh, she’s fine now. She’s in agony,” 
the boy replied. Another boy an- 
swered a question in my class one 
time which impressed upon me the 
fact that often these pupils with 
reading handicaps do not get the 
meaning of simple sentences even 
when they know the meaning of 
every word in the sentence. I had 
just finished reading to a freshman 
English class that delightful adven- 
ture story by Richard Connell, “The 
Most Dangerous Game.” At the end 
of the story General Zaroff and 
Rainsford are in the upper room of 
the General’s palatial mansion on an 
otherwise deserted island, and it is 
plain that there is to be a fight to the 
finish. Below in the courtyard are 
several dozen hungry dogs ready to 
devour anything that should come 
their way. General Zaroff says, “One 
of us will sleep in this most excellent 
bed. The other will furnish a repast 
for the hounds.” Then the author 
concludes the story abruptly with, 
“He had never slept in a better bed, 
Rainsfor decided.” Just to get the 
conversation started, I said, “What 
happened to General Zaroff?” One 
boy replied, without the slightest 
hesitation, “(He went down to feed the 
dogs.” You see, he even knew the 
meaning of the word repast, and yet 
he missed entirely the meaning of the 
sentence. 


Combined with limited vocabulary 


are at least five other traits: limited 
background of experiences, few in- 
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terests, poor ability to concentrate, 
slow rate of reading, and often an un- 
wholesome outlook on life. Teachers 
of first grade would call the first of 
these traits “lack of reading readi- 
ness.” One of the first requirements 
for getting the thought from the 
printed page is the bringing of ex- 
periences and thoughts to the read- 
ing of that page. With whole areas 
of life entirely foreign to anything 
the pupil has observed or experi- 
enced, there is little wonder that he 
finds many books incomprehensible. 
And, of course, he has read very few 
books that have allowed him to ac- 
quire these experiences vicariously. 
He has not met them in any form 
whatsoever. The second trait is al- 
most a corollary to the first. We ac- 
quire interests through experiences, 
and the absence of varied experiences 
produces a similar lack of interests. 
I have had several retarded readers 
tell me that they weren’t interested 
in anything. And many times it has 
taken considerable effort to get the 
child to see that there was at least 
one thing that he could say held in- 
terest for him. A typical answer 
when one of these pupils is asked to 
write a paragraph about a personal 
experience is, “I’ve never done any- 
thing. I don’t have anything to 
write about.” 

Many teachers have felt that poor 
ability to concentrate is one of the 
main causes of poor readers, but I 
am inclined to think that the reverse 
is largely true, that the laborious 
task of reading causes the handi- 
capped reader’s attention to wander 
to more pleasant pastures. The 
ability to concentrate improves as the 
pupil gets more proficient at getting 
the thought from what he is reading. 
The slow rate of reading that is 
characteristic of most retarded read- 
ers is again a symptom rather than 
a cause. I believe in exercises for in- 
creasing rate, but not until certain 
other skills have been emphasized for 
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some time. The first emphasis must 
be upon getting the thought. What 
is the author trying to say? In order 
to accomplish this goal, vocabulary 
must be built up. The pupil cannot 
get the author’s thought if he does 
not understand the author’s words. 
And how can he read for rate if every 
line contains two or three unfamiliar 
words? Retarded readers are in- 
clined to see only a word or two at 
a time and to regress many times 
during the reading of a paragraph. 
After considerable drill on getting the 
ideas, seeing details, and understand- 
ing the meaning of words in context, 
then the child may be taught tc 
group words logically as he reads, to 
concentrate on his reading, to avoid 
regressions, and as a result, to in- 
crease his rate of reading. The em- 
phasis must be on comprehension, 
not on rate. 

The last trait, an unwholesome 
outlook on life, can take many forms, 
but one of the most common ones is 
an attitude of “ ‘getting by’ with 
everything you can.” Disrespect for 
law and antipathy toward all per- 
sonal restrictions are characteristic of 
these people who have for years 
found it impossible to keep up with 
their classmates in school subjects. 
Often the home conditions are not 
the best, and the pupil’s out-of-school 
activities are almost all on a low in- 
tellectual and moral level. Such a 
child presents a real challenge to 
teachers and librarians who are at- 
tempting to teach him to acquire 
worthwhile ideas from books. 

Two main types of retarded read- 
ers are of concern to teacher and li- 
brarian alike. They are the non- 
reader and what I call the “reading 
addict.” The former needs no ex- 
planation. He simply does not read. 
“How many books have you read 
during the past year?” I asked on a 
questionnaire to my retarded fresh- 
men this fall. One boy replied, “I 
haven’t read any books during the 
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past year.” And this included his ten 
months in the eighth grade. Many of 
the pupils could not remember the 
name of a single book they had read 
last year, although they were sure 
they had read some. But the “read- 
ing addict” is another type of prob- 
lem. The reason I call him an addict 
is that he uses reading as an opiate 
to dull the pain of failure in academic 
work or to provide an escape from 
unsatisfactory home conditions. He 
reads all the time, but he asks noth- 
ing of the book or magazine except 
that it keep him “thrilled” with a 
kind of adventure that is foreign to 
anything he experiences during his 
drab school day. He gets very little 
from the story and often will not be 
able to tell you anything about the 
book a week or two after he has 
finished it. Certainly this type of 
reader does not get real ideas from 
the printed page. Recently a sopho- 
more boy was reporting on some 
one-act plays he had read, and he 
was attempting to state the conflict, 
or problem, in each play. This is 
what he wrote for the problem in 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman‘s “The 
Game of Chess”: “This is a play 
about a man who liked to play 
chess.” He must have thought that 
it was a very dull play indeed! 

I have tried to give a brief picture 
of what a retarded reader is and what 
weaknesses may be expected in his 
attack on printed matter of all kinds. 
Now let us turn our attention to the 
basic interests of retarded readers as 
they are reflected in his choice of 
books. In School Review for March, 
1937, Evangeline C. Malchow listed 
several specific interests of junior- 
high-school pupils which I find are 
applicable to retarded ninth-grade 
pupils and to many in tenth grade or 
higher. It is well for both teachers 
and librarians to review these in- 
terests from time to time as they 
guide young readers in their choice 
of books. First, it is helpful to real- 
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ize that girls like many of the books 
written for boys, but boys do not 
enjoy books written for girls. Certain 
subjects have a special appeal to boys 
but lack interest for girls. Animal 
stories, for example, have a stronger 
appeal to boys than to girls. Also 
stories with much action, such as 
sports, fighting, and mischief, make 
a special appeal to boys of low intel- 
ligence and poor reading ability. 
Love of adventure is certainly the 
greatest single factor in creating in- 
terest for boys. Girls enjoy stories 
of home life, but such stories rate 
very low with boys. An interesting 
discovery revealed in Miss Malchow’s 
study is that mystery stories are en- 
joyed much more by girls than by 
boys. I have found that to be true 
in my work with retarded readers 
also. Many of the girls are avid 
readers of mysteries, often of the 
lowest type and sometimes combined 
with sordid love plots. The news 
stands are full of magazines designed 
for just such readers. Side by side 
with this love of mystery, strangely 
enough, is the desire for real, or true- 
to-life, stories. Boys do not care so 
much for that type of book. One 
type of story seems to appeal about 
equally to both boys and girls. That 
is the story of strange places, people, 
and customs. 

All of you who have had classroom 
experience will remember how that 
good joke you told your class of low- 
ability pupils fell miserably flat, and 
how that same joke told in the after- 
noon to a class of above average 
ability almost rolled them in the 
aisles. You had discovered then an 
important fact about these retarded 
readers. They do not have a very 
good sense of humor. Only humor 
of the most obvious type appeals to 
them. And, of course, any humor 
dependent upon shades of meaning 
of words is totally lost on ears that 
are not accurately tuned to the 
sounds of some of the most common 
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English words. And so we find that 
good humorous books are often not 
appreciated by those of lowest in- 
telligence. Most of them must be 
saved for the boys and girls with 
good vocabularies and above average 
ability in comprehension. 

In a survey made this fall in my 
two remedial ninth-grade classes, I 
attempted to find out what reading 
interests pupils of limited reading 
ability have when they leave the 
elementary school. The question 
asked was, “What kinds of books do 
you like best?” There was no check 
list. Each pupil wrote his own 
answer to the question as he pleased. 
By far the greatest number men- 
tioned adventure; others were mys- 
tery, animals, sports, aviation, sea, 
girls’ career stories, young people of 
high-school age, the long ago, the 
West, buried treasure, war, biogra- 
phies of famous people, stories of 
people who struggled and faced hard- 
ships to build our land, farming, 
chemistry, and mechanics. I found 
reason for encouragement in that list. 
There was enough variety of in- 
terests to enable the librarian to 
bring to my classroom a collection 
of books representing a fairly well 
balanced reading diet. Perhaps those 
who said that they were interested 
in nothing but adventure might find 
in some of the less exciting stories 
a new and enjoyable experience in 
reading. I believe that just as it is 
true that we learn to read by reading, 
it is equally true that we learn to 
enjoy books of different types by 
reading books of different types. A 
steady diet of Wild West stories will 
not cultivate a taste for good bi- 
ography. The pupil must first read 
biography, perhaps the life of some 
Western hero such as Buffalo Bill. 
From that he can be led gradually 
to biography of less colorful figures 
who have done really worthwhile 
things for humanity. The transition 
from Buffalo Bill to Dr. Grenfell 
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cannot be made in one step. 

After the retarded readers have 
been identified and their basic in- 
terests ascertained, the next problem 
is that of finding the reading ma- 
terials for our libraries. That is not 
so easy as it might at first seem, al- 
though it is getting easier every year. 
Up until comparatively recent times 
one of the greatest problems facing 
the high-school librarian was that of 
finding books of interest to adoles- 
cents with vocabulary and _ style 
simple enough to be comprehended 
by pupils retarded in reading ability. 
A good story is not enough. Many of 
the so-called classics have that, but 
few of them can be read by these re- 
tarded pupils. The vocabulary must 
be familiar, and the sentences must 
be simply constructed, not too in- 
volved and not too long. Otherwise 
the meat in the nut, good as it may 
be, is not worth the effort required 
to crack the nut. The pupil will 
merely select a different diet. On the 
other hand, a story written in simple 
language but dealing with content of 
interest to young children is equally 
unsatisfactory to these adolescents. 
The problem, then, narrows itself 
down to this: Where can I find books 
dealing with subjects of interest to 
high school boys and girls, yet writ- 
ten in vocabulary and style suited to 
pupils in the middle or upper years 
of elementary school? 

The first source I should like to 
suggest is a list of books entitled 
“The One Hundred Books Most En- 
joyed by Retarded Readers in Senior 
High Schools” by Glenn Myers Blair 
of the University of Illinois. The list 
first appeared in English Journal, 
January, 1941, and has recently been 
published in Dr. Blair’s book, Diag- 
nostic and Remedial Teaching in 
Secondary Schools, Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1946. The titles were carefully 
selected by the following method. 
Letters were sent to all the high 
schools in the United States in towns 
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of 20,000 population or more. The 
question asked was ‘What books have 
your teachers found that are enjoyed 
by your retarded readers?” Two 
hundred seventeen schools, located 
in thirty-five states and the District 
of Columbia, replied to the question. 
A total of 2,424 different titles were 
mentioned by the teachers, and from 
this list one hundred were selected. 
No book is on the list unless it was 
recommended by at least seven 
teachers. I feel, as does Dr. Blair, 
that these one hundred books should 
be available to retarded readers in 
every high school. 

We may well ask the question, 
“Just why do these books appeal to 
retarded readers of high-school age?” 
The answer is found in the two re- 
quirements already stated: they have 
a relatively simple vocabulary and 
sentence structure, and they have 
content that appeals to adolescent 
interests. Seventy-nine of the hun- 
dred books have a strong element of 
adventure. Twenty-nine are about 
animals, and eleven deal with sports 
of different kinds. Only five are 
humorous, and only three would 
come under the classification of love 
stories. But a most important item 
that should be mentioned is that 
fifty-two of the hundred are largely 
in conversation. Even good readers 
are inclined to give preference to the 
book with a great deal of conversa- 
tion in it. In fact, I am willing to 
wager that there are those in this 
room, your speaker not excepted, who 
have made a choice between two pos- 
sible books for leisure reading that 
was influenced considerably by the 
amount of conversation observed as 
the pages were skimmed. Solid para- 
graphs unbroken by quotation marks 
are psychologically bad if such para- 
graphs continue for page after page. 
The reader wants somebody to say 
something! 

Another helpful list which I feel 
should be examined by librarians is 
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one entitled “Two Hundred Fifty 
Books Popular with Slow Learning 
Pupils,” by Beryl McAdow. It first 
appeared in English Journal, Septem- 
ber, 1941, and it is reprinted in Dr. 
Blair’s book to which I have referred. 
The author of this list kept a record 
for ten years of books read and en- 
joyed by pupils with limited mental 
ability, their 1.Q.’s ranging from 75 
to 105. Each book on the list was 
read by at least one hundred pupils, 
and no book was included unless 
ninety or more pupils classified it as 
“liked very much.” Libraries could 
well afford to add many of these 
books to the basic list of one hun- 
dred as a start on a library for re- 
tarded readers. Of course new books 
must be evaluated as they come from 
the press and suitable ones added 
regularly to the list. 

I have already referred to the 
classics as being good stories but too 
difficult for retarded readers. Dur- 
ing the last few years several publish- 
ing companies have turned out 
classics in simplified form, varying in 
difficulty from second or third year 
of high school down to as low as 
fourth grade. Some of them are 
quite faithful to the tone and style 
of the original, while others are sim- 
plified so much that they are barely 
recognizable. For high-school use I 
have found those published by Laid- 
law Brothers (recently acquired from 
the College Entrance Book Com- 
pany) and by the Globe Book Com- 
pany to be most satisfactory. With- 
out attempting to discriminate be- 
tween the two companies, I shall 
merely mention the titles that have 
basic appeal to high-school people. 
Some should be read in ninth grade; 
others are more suitable for tenth 
grade; while still others should not 
be recommended to most pupils be- 
fore the eleventh or twelfth year. 
The historical novel is represented by 
Ivanhoe and Quentin Durward. A 
satisfying introduction to Dicksens 
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is provided in David Copperfield and 
A Tale of Two Cities. As a follow- 
up for Ivanhoe there is Mark Twain’s 
Connecticut Yankee, which might 
well serve as a step in the training 
of a wholesome sense of humor. Other 
titles include In Sunshine and in 
Shadow (a collection of Poe’s short 
stories), The Count of Monte Cristo, 
Jane Eyre, and even Pride and Preju- 
dice. The most recent addition to 
this list of simplified classics is 
Moby Dick, an American classic that 
is not read much today because of 
its real need for abridgement. Moby 
Dick has not been simplified as much 
as some of the others and is therefore 
more suitable to the upper two years 
of high school. I am not saying that 
the first books we give these re- 
tarded readers should be the classics, 
but I do wish to emphasize that these 
good stories that have stood the test 
of time do not need to be eliminated 
from their reading diet if certain 
blocks to comprehension and enjoy- 
ment are removed. I cannot sub- 
scribe to the belief held by some 
high-school and college teachers of 
today that classics must be taught in 
their original or not at all. I want to 
keep my head in the clouds as long 
as I possibly can, but at the same 
time I want to keep my feet on the 
ground. It is sometimes necessary to 
take my head out of those clouds to 
see for sure that my feet are still on 
the ground. The experience of twelve 
years of working with dozens of 
remedial cases in reading has taught 
me the value of judicious compromise 
between the practical and the ideal. 

There is still another factor which 
libraries should consider in buying 
books for retarded readers, and that 
is the format of those books. Do 
you remember that time you were 
sick for many days, and the doctor 
finally told you that you must begin 
to eat more if you expected to recover 
soon? And do you remember how it 
was necessary to “dress up” that food 
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in all kinds of unusual ways so that 
it would look appetizing to you? 
Poor readers are really just such 
hospital cases, mentally speaking. 
No matter how good the story may 
be, it must be dressed up in an at- 
tractive manner if it is going to 
appeal to the lagging mental appetite. 
The first thing to consider is the 
cover. You have undoubtedly noticed 
how a book in your library that has 
practically stopped circulating, sud- 
denly becomes popular once more 
after it returns from the bindery with 
a colorful new cover. The attractive 
cover gets the pupil’s attention first 
of all. Then he opens up the book 
to give it a preliminary looking over. 
If he sees pictures, he becomes more 
interested; and if some of those pic- 
tures are in color, he is still further 
attracted to the book. But of course 
the final test comes in the printed 
text. After all, it is not just a picture 
book he is examining, and he wants 
to know what to expect from those 
printed symbols that often cause 
him so much trouble. Perhaps he 
will observe one more thing before 
considering the actual printing very 
much, and he may not be aware that 
he is really observing it. That is the 
wideness of the margins. He is con- 
scious of the amount of white space 
on either side of the page, and his 
interest is almost in proportion to 
the size of those margins, up to a 
certain point. 

Finally the pupil gives his atten- 
tion to the print. He wants it to be 
fairly large—not so large that the 
book looks like a first reader, but 
still large enough to be read without 
eyestrain. And then he is conscious 
of another factor that I sometimes 
think is more important than the 
size of the type; that is the space be- 
tween lines. Some of the classics I 
was assigned to read in high school 
had pages of print that looked as if 
the typesetter had been instructed to 
put his foot at the bottom of the 
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page and then pull down with all his 
might on the top of the page so that 
the lines could be squeezed as tightly 
together as possible. I really thought 
that the company was trying to save 
paper in those books. 

After the book has passed the tests 
of attractive cover, colorful illustra- 
tions, wide margins, print of an easily 
readable size, and plenty of space be- 
tween lines, it must still be subjected 
to one more test. Does it have fairly 
short paragraphs? And that is where 
conversation enters in to the picture. 
A book with a great deal of conversa- 
tion is fairly certain to have short 
paragraphs because of the necessary 
indentation for each change of 
speaker. Most modern writers, espe- 
cially those who write books for 
young people, have learned this les- 
son; but a cursory examination of a 
few of the classics from the nine- 
teenth century will show the need for 
shortening of paragraphs. Even the 
conversation is in bigger doses, so 
that it is not at all uncommon for a 
character in a_ nineteenth-century 
novel to talk for a full page or more 
at one time. This shortening of para- 
graphs is one of the necessary 
changes that must be made in sim- 
plifying the classics. 

I have not discussed the subject of 
magazines, not because I think it is 
unimportant, but because I feel that 
the libraries already contain the 
leading magazines that are edited 
especially for young people, and that 
the attractive illustrations, simply 
written stories, special features, and 
articles on many subjects of current 
interest to adolescents, such as boy- 
girl relationships, are doing much to 
encourage reading of periodicals that 
are not pure trash. And we should 
not despair that our remedial reading 
pupils are not devouring Harper's 
Atlantic, or the Saturday Review of 
Literature. Our first aim should be 
to raise them above the level of mur- 
der comics, True Story, and cheap 
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movie magazines. Since we are try- 
ing to give them practice in reading 
of all types, let us see that what we 
put on the shelves gives a picture of 
life that is wholesome and, if it pro- 
fesses to deal with everyday life, 
within the bounds of probability. 


And how about poetry? For these 
retarded readers very little can be 
done with poetry, I feel, until after 
a genuine interest in reading of better 
prose is generated. Then a few poems 
of the narrative type can be worked 
in with the stories in prose, but whole 
books of poetry, even if narrative in 
form, are practically out of the ques- 
tion with these pupils. The ear must 
be accustomed to the sound of 
musical prose and the mind to poetic 
ideas before poetry has much appeal. 
I believe that such training is neces- 
sary, however, and I intend to do 
some experimenting in the next few 
years to determine which poems can 
be used in classroom instruction for 
retarded readers. But it is doubtful 
if librarians will need to concern 
themselves much with providing 
books of poetry for these classes. 


I hope I have helped to clear up 
a few questions that you may have 
had about what the teachers of 
remedial reading expect of the high- 
school librarian. They expect, first 
of all, that she have an understand- 
ing of what a retarded reader is— 
his background, his deficiencies, and 
his interests. They expect her to 
know the basic differences between 
the reading interests of girls and of 
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boys and to be ready to suggest titles 
that will appeal to both. They feel 
that she should familiarize herself 
with all available lists of books that 
have proved to be enjoyable to re- 
tarded readers and, within the limits 
of her budget, add as many as pos- 
sible of those books to her library, to- 
gether with suitable new books as 
they appear. They expect her to give 
attention to the appearance of those 
books, making sure that they are 
reasonably attractive in outward ap- 
pearance and in page make-up. 
Teachers of remedial reading think 
that it is essential for the librarian 
to realize that providing reading ma- 
terials for retarded readers is a 
special problem deserving special 
study. The librarian must realize 
that, although many of the books 
listed for retarded readers may be 
read with profit by good readers, 
much of the reading matter assigned 
to regular high-school pupils is often 
almost unintelligible to the pupils 
with limited reading achievement. 
The attempt to read such materials 
not only does not help the poor 
reader, but may actually be a 
hindrance to further advancement in 
reading skills. If teachers and libra- 
rians will work together at the job 
of supplying books within the range 
of each pupil’s ability and interests, 
even the most retarded and least in- 
telligent readers in our high schools 
can be helped to a realization of the 
satisfaction and enjoyment that come 
from reading above the level of cheap 
comics. 


WHY DO CHILDREN READ* 


MARGUERITE DIECKHAUST 


Reasons which impel children to 
read or not to read are as varied as 
children themselves. Some children 
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read for information impelled by a 
desire to know more about the world, 
others read chiefly for experiences to 
push back the boundaries of this cir- 
cumscribed life. Other children, like 
adults, find in reading an escape from 
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realities. Again there are children 
who find in reading an outlet for 
thoughts and emotions of which no 
overt expression is permissible in 
social living. They indentify them- 
selves with the hero or the villian as 
the case may be. They may indulge 
their passions without guilt or hinder- 
ance. This type is not fully under- 
stood by psychologists but there are 
reasons to believe that its value and 
validity may be as real as its dangers. 

Some children read for fun. 
There’s an extra amount of fun in 
books nowadays because of the wide 
variety of splendid colorful illustra- 
tions. 

Who doesn’t wish sometimes that 
he could be a child over again and 
see Clare Newberry’s kittens through 
the eyes of an eight year old, or 
Shepherd’s pictures of Pooh for the 
first time. Those inspired illustrator- 
authors must have been born to illus- 
trate just those stories they have 
written. 

An excellent reason for introduc- 
ing a child early to good books is 
that the greater his reading experi- 
ence the more he is going to get from, 
and contribute to his life in school. 
So much of a child’s education must 
come through books that we should 
use every means to add to his 
chances of success in school adjust- 
ment by giving him skill in the tools 
of reading. Teachers must learn to 
sell books to children so that read- 
ing becomes a life long habit and joy. 
Good Readers and reading technics 
offer one way. Reading aloud to 
children is another way. I often go 
to my library table, pick up a book 
and say, “Listen to this” and then 
read three or four pages of the book 
and say, “Do you like it?” Well you 
find out what happens by reading it 
yourselves. 

Continual propinquity to books is 
another—the lovelier the books the 
better. 

By these and other methods chil- 
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dren will come to love books. 

But there are many children who 
do not read simply because they are 
too busy elsewhere. For example, 
puttering with their hands, using 
nails, hammers and etc. Such chil- 
dren can not be coerced or even be- 
guiled into a love of reading. Per- 
haps they will never be great readers 
but they can almost surely be led to 
find through their own interests 
sources of umguessed pleasure in 
books. An interest in athletic skills 
may find reflection in books about 
boy athletes. For children of this 
non-reader type, the best introduc- 
tion to reading is often the “comic 
books”, heretical as that may seem. 
By virtue of their very readableness, 
their lack of challenge to effort, and 
the lightness with which they can 
pass from boy to boy and girl to girl 
in trades make these books an easy 
entry into reading. From them the 
transition to good reading is but a 
short step if we but bide our time and 
watch our opportunities. 

Once upon a time most of the 
comic strips were funny but that was 
long ago. Children reading their 
favorite strips frown anxiously and 
study them intently with the gravity 
appropriate to a desperate situation. 
The word comic suggests laughter 
but I never see the children laughing. 
While the comic strips discourse on 
the catharsis of emotions they seem 
to ignore laughter. I tried reading the 
comics to a group of children without 
success. 

You may deplore them on per- 
fectly legitimate grounds saying they 
assail our feeling for good language, 
refined manners and cultured taste, 
but they appeal to children for here 
is action—swift, sudden, effective 
and usually unexpected. Children 
can discount pain of falling or being 
hit, pinched, kicked or bitten much 
more readily than adults. I have 
sometimes wondered if the comics 
provide a safety valve against the 
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pressure of adult standards and the 
highly mechanized age in which we 
live. 

Adults disagree on the books which 
are intended to make children laugh. 
The difficulty seems to be that in 
judging humorous books adults suf- 
fer from two fundamental handicaps. 
First we often do not know what 
children will find funny. One little 
girl in my room summed up the mat- 
ter quite simply when she said, “My 
Mother has a funny idea of what’s 
funny”. A book which we find vastly 
humorous may not amuse children 
at all. Here is a gap in our appre- 
ciation which needs bridging. To lay 
the foundation for such a bridge re- 
quires first that we examine with an 
open mind into the nature of childish 
humor and then accept our findings 
with good grace and toleration. 
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Are children’s characters affected 
by what they read? 

How far can we use children’s 
reading for indoctrination? 

Opinions are aplenty, passionate 
opinions and much personal testi- 
mony on both sides, but conclusive 
evidence on either side is so lacking 
as to leave the whole subject in the 
realm of conjecture. In that realm 
it is likely to remain until satis- 
factory ways are found for weigh- 
ing and measuring that indefinable 
element known as character. As 
teachers, our main object is to sell 
books in such a manner that chil- 
dren shall come to have such friendly 
natural attitudes towards books that 
they will seek them out when they 
want to learn something, or when 
they want to spend some leisure in 
thorough enjoyment. 


FUNCTIONAL PUBLICITY IN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY* 


MuRIEL BENNETTT 


Miss Zimmermann accuses me of 
liking to talk. Indeed I do like to 
talk especially about library service. 
In fact I believe as librarians we 
must learn to advertise our wares. 
It is our business to promote read- 
ing, but we can’t drag people into 
the library and make them read. 
That’s why we must turn to the 
tactics of the commercial world. We 
must use all the ingenuity that we 
possibly can to create an interest in 
books and other library materials. 
Successful merchandisers of con- 
sumer goods know that the ratio of 
turn over is in direct proportion to 
the astuteness used in acquainting the 
public with its needs for such goods 
through various publicity media. 
When a soap manufacturing com- 
pany wishes to sell soap, it doesn’t 
sell soap; it sells “beauty, cleanliness 
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“Cooking”. 


and charm”. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway doesn’t sell transporta- 
tion: it sells “adventure” and “sleep 
like a kitten”. Hotpoint Dishwashers 
are “For Men Who Don’t Look Good 
in Kitchen Aprons”. “Pride and Se- 
curity” is what you get when you buy 
Lee Tires. 


These are live ads; they touch our 
daily lives and make us aware of 
what is going on around us. Books 
and other reading materials can be 
alive, too. They have charm, adven- 
ture, beauty, mystery, information, 
enjoyment, contentment, and are 
companionable to all ages. Why not 
glamorize them too! Let’s take a tip 
from the commercials and stress the 
joy of reading as well as the “Joy of 
Let’s give reading the 
“Oomph” and sparkle of the radio 
and the billboard. Now I’d like to 
show the place of publicity in the 
school library as a media (1) for pro- 
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moting the objectives of the library, 
(2) for establishing good public re- 
lations with the school’s “public”. 
Then I would like to describe a few 
of the devices that may be used to 
promote modern education and 
democratic living in the youth of to- 
day and the voter of tomorrow. 

The objectives of the school li- 
brary are the same as the educa- 
tional objectives of the school itself. 
The library exists to help to promote 
these educational objectives. The 
realization of these objectives and the 
success of the school library depend 
upon the librarian’s ability to con- 
vince school officials of the needs and 
worth of the library so as to secure 
financial support and cooperation; 
to interest teachers in the use of the 
library and show them its possibili- 
ties; to convince the principal of the 
need for instruction to pupils in the 
use of the library; to draw pupils to 
the library and to focus their atten- 
tion while there on something worth- 
while, and send them away satisfied 
and rewarded. Such accomplish- 
ments may be assured by means of 
an active public relation’s program 
and the efficient use of planned pub- 
licity both within and outside the 
school. 


No matter how fine the building 
and equipment are, no matter how 
fine the book collection, or how effi- 
cient the cataloging, if these are not 
used, the library is of no particular 
value to either the school or the in- 
dividual. It is only a show place of 
no special value. What then shall we 
do? What is this thing called pub- 
licity? One authority has said that 
any device or activity which calls at- 
tention to the resources of the library 
and encourages patrons and prospec- 
tive patrons to develop the library 
habit may be termed library pub- 
licity. The very best publicity of all 
is good service. If the patron can 
find what he wants, receives courte- 
ous treatment, feels at home and en- 
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joys coming he will be a loyal ad- 
vocate. To arrive at this state of 
affairs a library must be well 
planned. There must be something 
there to go after. This means a good 
book collection, comfortable arrange- 
ment so that materials are accessible, 
good lighting, an atmosphere of 
meaningful activity, attractive dis- 
plays related to reading and quick 
and efficient service. Never adver- 
tise anything you do not have. Dis- 
appointment in a library is serious. 
Always try to deliver. Good pub- 
licity is simple but attractive. Chil- 
dren love color. Make it colorful. 
Have it well labeled. Even shelf 
labels are a form of publicity, for 
they help to lead the patron to what 
he wants. Encourage the pupils to 
make posters of their favorite books. 
A word from another child often sells 
a book better than a whole lecture 
from an adult. Yet the librarian can 
become a very special promoter. Li- 
brary service is no longer the work 
of Aunt Polly who has time to tend 
the books because she can’t do any- 
thing else. The modern librarian is 
alert. She is a trained specialist. The 
day has passed when the librarian 
can be a quiet little mouse taking 
care of a collection of books. She 
must be a human dynamo and 
project all the devices at her com- 
mand that can be used in guiding the 
interest of her reading public. She 
must know and be interested in her 
reading public. In the school field 
the librarian must deal with pupils, 
teachers and the community. So she 
must be prepared to give service to 
all of these different groups. Students 
often associate the library with vari- 
ous disciplinary measures connected 
with fines, rules, and other penal- 
ties. For this reason the librarian 
should make every effort to make the 
library a warm and friendly place 
where students feel at home so they 
can associate library service with 
something besides routine. She must 
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always play the part of the hos- 
pitable hostess and try to avoid an 
air of weary preoccupation. We need 
not go so far as to agree with the 
writer who thought that the libra- 
rian should be “honeyhaired and 
honeytoned, sloe-eyed and curva- 
cious.” but we can take a tip to take 
time to be friendly, agreeable and 
pleasant and give attention to all who 
need it. We must remember that 
first of all we are dealing with human 
beings and we must help them to 
realize that we are human too. This 
applies to all the so-called “publics” 
that we serve. I had occasion not 
long ago to hunt up some material 
for a member of our Board of Edu- 
cation. He was not acquainted with 
the Reader’s Guide. When I found 
an article for him in a five-year-old 
magazine in just a few minutes he 
was delighted. I have heard compli- 
ments on my efficiency since then. 
I wonder from whom? 

Teachers appreciate knowing what 
is new in the library. Never fail to 
send them a list of new items. I find 
it worthwhile to annotate all I can. 
In our school we make a weekly bul- 
letin about magazine articles. These 
are annotated and suggestions are 
given as to the type of reader or the 
class that might be interested. Our 
teachers have told me how much 
they appreciate this service. While 
all are not reached through this 
media, if part of them are, I am sat- 
isfied. We share our book jackets for 
class room displays and send new 
books to classrooms when called for. 
We reserve materials for all teach- 
ers who wish it. We prepare bib- 
liographies with the teachers or 
without their help, if they are too 
busy, on any unit of work they may 
be teaching. We have an annual car- 
nival in our school and the library 
furnishes many of the jokes for the 
shows. We keep an accumulative file 
all year for this purpose. Everyone 
in school is privileged to contribute 
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and when the time comes for the 
shows, any group in school may use 
this file. It is not a big job, but it is 
a service which associates the library 
with the needs of the school. It also 
helps the librarian meet the pupil on 
his own ground and helps the pupil 
to think of the library in terms of his 
daily problems. These little services 
keep pupils interested and coming, 
so I consider them good public rela- 
tions. We also extend our services 
to anyone in the community who 
wishes them even though we have 
a public library in our city. Our 
local history files have helped several 
people trace a local event, and our 
occupational files have enlightened 
parents as well as pupils. 

Although we depend mostly on 
good service for our chief bait, we 
feel that teaching the use of the li- 
brary is one of our best public re- 
lation devices. When people know 
how to use the library they use it 
more than when they don’t. So we 
make it a point to see that every child 
in our school knows how. 

There are many visual means of 
publicity for a school library. I 
have mentioned the making of 
posters. Besides posters there are 
displays on tables and _ bulletin 
boards. When using this type of pub- 
licity I believe we should keep it 
simple, follow the rules of art and 
above all be sure that it is related 
to reading and not just something 
pretty to decorate the room. For 
people who cannot letter well there 
are commercial letters which can be 
bought and used again and again. 
Here I refer to a very fine set which, 
while rather expensive, is worth the 
money it costs as it should last for 
many years if taken care of. I refer 
to the Mitten pin-back letters which 
may be used over and over again on 
any cork bulletin board. Then there 
are letter stencils which can be 
bought at the dime stores. These de- 
vices help to make all captions more 
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attractive as well as being time 
savers. Committees of teachers and 
pupils working with the librarian 
can work out very clever displays for 
all types of books, and I believe in 
letting all departments of the school 
have a part in the publicity game. 
Not long ago the student assistants 
in our library worked out a little play 
in which they had their favorite book 
characters come to life. They were 
so pleased with themselves that they 
presented their play at a P.T.A. 
meeting and publicized our library 
more than anything the librarian 
could have done in a two hour 
speech. By now you have probably 
guessed that I believe not only in 
publicity, but in democratic pub- 
licity, in which the librarian encour- 
ages, directs and suggests, but in 
which the other departments of the 
school take an active part. 
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Since our democratic form of life 
must be promoted, I can think of 
no better place than in our school 
library to sow the seeds of democracy 
through good books, good magazines, 
and friendly participation in school 
projects. Here the true spirit of a 
friendly wholesome atmosphere can 
be fostered if the proper means are 
employed. Pupils can be led to pur- 
poseful activity through books, good 
citizenship can be developed and the 
library can become a real educa- 
tional center. As I see it now we 
must use every media at our com- 
mand to compete with the radio, tele- 
vision, movies and comics. This can 
be done only by making the library 
and its materials just as alive and 
modern as today’s commercials. It’s 
a challenge, but it will be functional 
publicity. 








STUDENT LIBRARIANS 








HOW TO MAKE EFFECTIVE USE OF STUDENT 
HELPERS* 


Mrs. Rusy DuFrryt} 


I feel it an honor to be permitted 
to speak on a panel at this confer- 
ence. Any contribution that I may 
make will be small, compared with 
the value I receive from these con- 
ferences. 

My subject is “How to Make 
Effective Use of Student Helpers”. 
What I have to say will be somewhat 
narrowed to my own work and ex- 
perience. 

I shall speak briefly of the selec- 
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tion, organization and training of 
student helpers. I wish to continue 
by mentioning the resulting value of 
the “student help” plan to the libra- 
rian, to the school and to the student 
helpers. I shall conclude with a 
statement or two concerning library 
clubs. 


Just how effective we can make 
the work of student helpers begins 
with selection. There are several 
methods. (1) Volunteer service may 
include volunteers through a sorting 
process at the suggestions of teach- 
ers. This method illustrates a phase 
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of guidance. (2) To limit selection to 
scholarship is not good because all 
need the training. (3) A formal 
letter of application is good only for 
the business training. (4) Selection 
on a social basis is best. Some of the 
points to consider follows: 


1. Capacity to get along with 
others 

2. Neatness in appearance 

3. Accuracy and dependability in 

work 

Love of books 

Interest in service to students, 

teachers and school 

6. Ability to carry class work and 
do library work 

7. Willingness to consider library 
work as important extracurri- 
cular activity 

8. Approval of parents (if work is 
heavy) 

9. Ability to type (not needed for 
all) 


Not many helpers possess all of 
these qualities, but many times a 
helper develops “inservice”. I have 
described a rather idealistic and 
formal type of selection and I cannot 
follow it closely. I use volunteers 
and try to use all who volunteer in 
some capacity. 


Organization of helpers is hardly a 
separate step. Perhaps I should say 
that selection and organization con- 
stitute one procedure in my work. 
The matter of scheduling must be 
considered. With a list of “who is 
willing to work” and “when each can 
work”, I try to find out just how 
much responsibility each can take be- 
fore making the assignments too 
definite. I need a number of helpers 
as we have a study hall library and a 
junior high branch on a different 
floor. We also have books signed out 
for the year to various departments. 

Training student helpers logically 
follows selection and organization. 
Since I am a teacher-librarian, my 
helpers “learn by doing”. The help 
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I am able to give them does not de- 
serve the name, “training”. I hope 
that I do guide them. 

Many of my best helpers have be- 
come so by “corrected mistakes” 
they have made. Most of you know 
that a teacher-librarian can scarcely 
anticipate just what kind of mistakes 
some student helpers can make. 
Then there are student helpers who 
become “leaders” and assist other 
helpers. There are students who de- 
vote too much time to library and 
neglect other tasks. These students 
need to be taught consistency. Per- 
haps the “very necessity” of having 
to “train themselves” has some psy- 
chological value. 

The definite tasks that student 
helpers can do are only repetition to 
you I am sure. They follow. 


1. Regular book charging 

2. Care and charging of maga- 
zines 

3. Helping students locate refer- 

ence-materials on shelves or in 

files 

Regular shelf reading 

Periodic inventory 

Fine lists 

Assisting in getting new books 

into circulation, that is—past- 

ing pockets and date slips, 

opening books, use of stylus, 

typing charge cards and cards 

for files. 


Pre 


I try to rotate librarians at differ- 
ent tasks as far as schedules will per- 
mit. I feel that a definite schedule of 
rotation would be of great value. 

The efficiency that student helpers 
develop varies with each student and 
with the problems of the particular 
school year, but I have been grateful 
many times for the sincere work of 
student helpers. 

The resulting values of student 
help are threefold, value to the li- 
brarian, value to the school and value 
to the student helper. 

Student helpers make it possible 
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for the librarian to do reading guid- 
ance and for the teacher-librarian to 
teach classes. 

Student helpers develop an interest 
in the student body. Students are 
less skeptical of their fellow students 
than of faculty members. Students 
guided by students create fewer dis- 
cipline problems. 

Students helpers gain the definite 
value of understanding library pro- 
cedure. This is an asset in college 
later in life. Some social values the 
students gain are poise, attitude of 
cooperation, consciousness of serving 
others. Students of promise find 
aptitude for library school training 
later. Unpaid service to school or 
community has a place in the lives of 
students. 

The only other remuneration plau- 
sible is “library credit” and this is 
possible only where there is time for 
more formal training than is usually 
possible in a teacher-librarian situa- 
tion. I believe the spirit of civic re- 
sponsibility that is developed is a far 
better value than the credit earned. 
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Library clubs may include others 
besides staff members. These clubs 
can stimulate and increase the effi- 
ciency of library service by reaching 
more people and providing more 
time. Clubs can sponsor greater in- 
terest in the use of books and library 
materials and can develop wide read- 
ing interests. 

I have tried to show the develop- 
ment of “effective student help” 
through selection, organization and 
training. I have mentioned the values 
of the “student help plan” to the li- 
brarian, to the school and to the 
helper. I have spoken briefly of the 
benefit of library clubs. I shall be 
glad to hear others during discus- 
sion period, who may add to what I 
have said, or differ with me. 

I have made indirect quotation of 
reading that I have done as I have 
worked with libraries. The authors 
whose ideas are quoted in the above 
discussion are Douglas, Fargo and 
Shaffer. The plan of the discussion 
and the practical suggestions are 
from my own experience. 


STUDENT LIBRARIANS* 


MaArIAN MIDDLETONT 


As what do you expect your library 
to function? As outmoded as the idea 
that a drugstore peddles pills is the 
idea that a library distributes books. 
There are so many other ways in 
which it functions and some of them 
are so incidental that they are easily 
overlooked. It is comparable to the 
situation of you who are teachers— 
do you teach History, English, 
Biology or what have you, or do you 
teach boys and girls? Are you as a 
librarian providing books or are you 
providing experiences. Use of stu- 
dent librarians only increases and 
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perhaps intensifies your field of op- 
portunity for providing these experi- 
ences for your student assistants as 
well as for your library patrons. 

Let us consider first the library 
assistant and see how she grows from 
her experiences. She—and it need not 
necessarily be she, for a boy who is 
interested may be a find of the cen- 
tury—has been selected for her re- 
liability, efficiency, intelligence, wil- 
lingness, enthusiasm, eagerness, and 
general ability. We shall presume 
that an eye was also kept on such 
qualities as availability, scholastic 
average, participation in other activi- 
ties, ability to follow instructions and 
to work with others. 
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Let me ask you—what sort of li- 
brarian are you? One who expects 
her shelves always to be in apple-pie 
order or the covers of the books to 
be immaculate and well-kept? If 
you’re that kind of librarian then 
you'll probably expect a student li- 
brarian to be perfect according to 
these academic specifications. 

Let’s be practical—does anything 
good ever work out exactly as it ap- 
pears on paper. Let’s reconsider— 
first and foremost your librarian in 
small schools must be available and 
sometimes you must defer to the 
popular musician who says “It’s what 
you do with what you’ve got, that 
pays off in the end”. Sometimes then 
you may end up by discovering some 
hitherto unsuspected talent in a stu- 
dent librarian, who, selected for some 
of the desirable qualities, may flower 
into your best librarian. Your li- 
brary then may function in the de- 
partment of personality development. 
Take for instance the introvert who 
partially qualifies but hesitates to 
enter into the public eye. Given some 
specific duties to perform she will 
grow as a person and at the same 
time will present a good example of 
opportunity for service to the school. 

While we’re thinking about train- 
ing as a citizen it is well to notice 
the incidental training you give your 
students in respect of public prop- 
erty. Your library assistant is apt 
to be much quicker to point out mis- 
use of public property to your patron 
—perhaps it won’t be as tactful, but 
often it may be more effective. 

Certainly enthusiasm rates high as 
a quality to be desired in your assist- 
ant, and this, if properly directed, 
can be quite useful. With a little 
help she can make helpful sugges- 
tions to your readers and if you’re 
lucky enough to have her enthusiasm 
show itself in the form of reading 
what is better than an enthusiastic 
“You'll like this” or a “Say, was that 
ever a good book” from one who 
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knows. The library is a place where 
one who wishes to make legitimate 
use of the library resources is wel- 
come. Your assistant by her attitude 
can do much toward creating this 
feeling. 


A slight relaxation of the scholastic 
rating rule is sometimes advisable. 
Many times your average student has 
much more spare time than your 
honor student. You may have 
trouble here with some teachers of 
the old school who are ready to 
criticize. But don’t we maintain that 
more beneficial than our formal 
learning. Why then shouldn’t a little 
well-planned incidental learning be 
beneficial and perhaps given the or- 
dinary student a reason for added 
enthusiasm and pride in her school 
work. 


You, of course, must be the judge 
of what you will sacrifice for what. 
Broadened experiences for your 
assistants then is a field not to be 
overlooked—be it for vocational ex- 
ploration, school service, personality 
development or what. 


Certainly we must not overlook, 
but let us minimize in its importance, 
the fact that relieved from mechan- 
ical duties by an efficient student 
assistant program, the librarian can 
be free for more personal duties and 
improve the other services of the li- 
brary. She will not have to spread 
herself so thin as the library assumes 
its broader and more inclusive roll in 
the school program. 


Are you saying to yourself, well, 
I certainly thought she’d mention the 
duties of a library assistant? It 
would take a better man than I to 
tell you what your librarians should 
do, for who but you can say what 
needs to be done, what your particu- 
lar librarians can do, and are there 
ever two days which present exactly 
the same things to be accomplished. 
We'll hope not for that’s what keeps 
our job alive and interesting. That 
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in turn brings up another use of stu- 
dent librarians. Who, more than 
your library users, are in there to see 
that you get so many of those little 
things that you could neglect, put 
off and file away, done, more than 
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your assistant who is really observant 
and on the job. 

Certainly the use of library assist- 
ants has its place in making the li- 
brary a functional part of the school 
program. 


PANEL: How to Make a Library Functional. 
LEADER: L. E. Starke, Superintendent of Schools, Normal, Illinois. 


MEMBERS OF THE PANEL 


L. E. Starke, Supt of Schools, Normal. 

Porter Orr, Supt. of Schools, Gilman. 

Lloyd Bingham, Librarian, Monticello High School, Monticelio. 
Bronson Beasley, Social Studies Instructor, Gibson City. 

J. Howard Quick, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Paxton. 

Larry O’Neal, Student, Gibson City High School. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS* 
L. E. STARKEF 


Tue topic for consideration by our 
panel this morning is “How to Make 
a Library Functional.” I am very 
glad that we have on our panel a 
superintendent of schools, a class- 
room teacher, an assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of elementary 
schools, a school librarian and a 
student. Making the library usable 
is a cooperative enterprise taking the 
interest and active support of all of 
these classes of people to insure its 
success. 

Being a superintendent myself, I 
know that one of the necessities in 
creating a functional library is for the 
administration to believe thoroughly 
in a good library program. Many 
times boards of education do not 
understand the value of school li- 
braries and it is up to the adminis- 
trator to inform his board and gen- 
eral public if enough funds are to be 
made available to establish and carry 
on the work of the library. 

The superintendent should also re- 
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member that in order for the library 
to function efficiently, pupils, teach- 
ers, and librarians must be consulted 
in drawing up plans. These are the 
people who are going to use the li- 
brary and their opinions should be 
welcomed and considered. 

There are probably several ways 
of classifying the functions of a li- 
brary. For our use this morning, we 
have selected seven functions which 
we consider fundamental. These are 
as follows: 

Acquisition of materials. 

Making materials available. 

Stimulating the reading habit. 

Creating favorable atmosphere. 

Providing laboratory  condi- 

tions. 

6. Providing classroom collec - 
tions. 

7. Extension services. 


In addition to our dealing with the 
above library functions, we have 
asked our student representative to 
tell us how the school library can best 
serve him and in turn what he can do 
as a student to improve the services 
of the library. 


wit WD = 
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HOW CAN THE LIBRARY CONTRIBUTE TO THE SCHOOL 
READING PROGRAM* 


PorTER ORRT 


In general I spent my time pointing 
out some of the factors in school or- 
ganization which tend to retard li- 
brary development. In the first place 
it has been difficult to convince the 
boards that money should be spent 
for libraries in excess of the minimum 
requirement of the state department. 
In other words, the minimum amount 
required per pupil has tended in the 
past to become the maximum for 
many boards. The organization of 
community units is helping to change 
this situation. 

Second, administrators have found 
that in many cases libraries have 
tended to become a focal point for 
disciplinary problems. To solve the 
disciplinary problems too many 
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schools have limited the accessibility 
of their library to the student body. 

Third, in some cases administrators 
have been guilty of purchasing li- 
brary books and materials without a 
thorough investigation of the im- 
mediate needs of the library. The 
limited funds are then not used to 
the best advantage. A plan of pur- 
chasing must be worked out whereby 
the librarian, principal, and teachers 
see to it that all materials purchased 
are carefully checked and approved. 

Fourth, class room teachers with 
degrees have had, in too many cases, 
no library training. Therefore, they 
are not qualified to encourage and 
direct students in using the material 
at hand in the library. It is sug- 
gested that it might be wise to re- 
quire three hours of library train- 
ing of all prospective teachers. 


ACQUISITION OF MATERIALS* 


Lioyp C. BINGHAMt 


Tus table covered with books, 
magazines, papers, clippings, pic- 
tures, notes, outlines, is the property 
of the librarian. Perhaps, there is 
some material of interest to you. If 
there is, please come and examine the 
material this noon. 

Since I have been a grade princi- 
pal, and a high school principal, I 
believe, I have a good understanding 
of the needs of the school from the 
administrator’s as well as the libra- 
rian’s view. 

Last year the Monticello High 
School used books, magazines, rec- 
ords, pamphlets, and pictures from 
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the State Library. Of all the ma- 
terial used one book was reported 
missing. The title of this book was 
“Love at the Threshold”. Three days 
before the end of the second semester 
this book was returned. 


With the use of the Educator’s In- 
dex of Free Materials, current maga- 
zines, and other sources the Clipping 
File, Pamphlet File was started. 
Here is ready reference of current 
materials needed at all times for vari- 
ous classes. 


This material in my hand is on 
Canada. This is an example of the 
material accumulated in one year. 
In this folder of “C” one finds ma- 
terial on Cuba, Canada, Cats, and 
Connecticut. This is the method 
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used at present since there is not time 
to have a folder on complete sub- 
jects. This material is dated when 
placed in the file. There is a need 
for constant revision of this file. 

On the bulletin board behind the 
librarian’s desk is a list of materials 
for teachers or students to study in 
relation to materials from the State 
Library; free films and other ma- 
terials which are free and inexpensive 
are listed. Teachers are informed of 
all new materials acquired. 

Teachers give lists of materials 
wanted on reserve in the library. 
This list is given seven to ten days 
prior to the time needed. 

In the library there is a constant 
need for exhibits from the Clipping 
File on special topics, such as “United 
Nations”, “Our Government Today”, 
“Biography”, and “Canada Today”. 
These exhibits are on display at this 
time. I am usually at work by 6:30 
A. M. in the library. 

Recently the State Library sent 
materials requested in August in re- 
lation to the 250th Cahokia Celebra- 
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tion. This material was of interest 
to the students, teachers, and com- 
munity. 

One of the teacher’s wives had a 
report on Cahokia for a D.A.R. 
meeting. When she heard of the ex- 
hibit, she came to the high school 
library and completed her report. 
Several from the community came to 
read the material. 

Each week in the local paper there 
is a library column written by a stu- 
dent who clearly tells of new ma- 
terials, exhibits and other points of 
interest. There is also an article in 
each school paper published weekly. 

There is constant need for “free 
and inexpensive materials” which are 
ordered daily. One excellent source is 
the “Educator’s Index of Free Ma- 
terials”. Other sources are educa- 
tional publications of state and na- 
tional organizations. 

The library assistants are those 
who ask to aid in library activities. 
This group usually consists of boys 
only. There is need for those who de- 
sire to help. 


CREATING FAVORABLE ATMOSPHERE* 


BRONSON BEASLEY} 


A favorable library atmosphere is 
more than the physical equipment, 
just as the congeniality of our home 
consists of more than the furniture. 

The atmosphere of the library is a 
thing of the spirit; it is where the 
pupil feels at ease; it is an orderly, 
business-like place for work and 
recreation. It is a place where the 
pupil likes to go. 

Under the old conception of edu- 
cation—when textbooks were the 
educational Bibles, and when the 
amassing of facts by the pupil was 
the supreme purpose—the library was 
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a storage room or a glorified study 
hall. Often the “library” was a dic- 
tionary, a set of encyclopedias, and 
a few reference books in the princi- 
pal’s office. At any rate, the books 
were usually hard to get at; and fat 
pads of study hall slips and library 
passes were standard equipment for 
all teachers. And if a pupil came 
into the library in the middle of a 
period, this offense was enough to 
cause an investigation. If a pupil did 
gain access to the library, his main 
objective was to find the smallest 
book possible for that English report 
and get out. 


Under the new dynamic philosophy 
of education, textbooks are not 
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enough. And the library can no 
longer be a Victorian Parlor. 

Now the library is where the 
learner is inspired; where his tastes 
and insight are improved; where his 
proper habits of work are cultivated; 
where subjects are made vivid. We 
are now trying to train pupils so that 
they will be intelligent, straight- 
thinking citizens who will know how 
to use libraries. 

How can we attain a proper atmos- 
phere? This job depends on admin- 
istrators, teachers, librarians, pupils, 
and the physical set-up. 

The administrators must believe in 
modern education. They have to be 
library minded. By that we mean 
that they should, for example, make 
it possible for librarians to attend 
state and regional meetings. Admin- 
istrators should try to provide the 
necessary finances. 

Teachers can aid by providing en- 
riched classroom programs and by 
fusing class and library work. The 
teachers should know and _ love 
books; they should read excerpts to 
the pupils and talk about books. 
They should teach pupils to know 
books and to use them skillfully. 
Teachers should have a plan to cause 
pupils to read; and the checking 
should be informal. 

The librarian does not have to be 
a Greer Garson, but she should be in- 
terested in young people. She must 
love books. She must have enthu- 
siasm, approachability, tact, poise, 
and understanding. Her educational 
qualifications should be at least equal 
to those of the teachers. 

The librarian must know not only 
the day to day program of the school 
but also the long-time objectives. Of 
course, we can list only a few of the 
duties of the librarian. Some essen- 
tial work, for example, would be to 
keep a file of information on each 
pupil concerning such things as read- 
ing habits and hobbies. Pupil in- 
terest in books can be stimulated by 
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book exhibits; posters, book clubs, 
student library boards. And pupils 
should be taught how to use the li- 
brary—how to use the card catalog, 
guides, etc. 

By her own actions the librarian 
promotes a spirit of inquiry. To sum 
up: “As is the librarian, so is the 
library?” 

If the administrators, the teachers, 
and the librarians do their parts, the 
pupils will do theirs. If responsibility 
for right conduct and right use of 
time is placed squarely upon the 
shoulders of pupils, there will be 
fewer violations of privileges than we 
have been used to. 


Of course, we can not neglect the 
physical set-up. Just as the library 
should be the center of the curricu- 
lum, so should the library be as near 
the center of the building as possible. 
It certainly must not be near dis- 
tracting noises, such as the shops 
building. 

The room should be large, well 
ventilated, and weil lighted. A 
soundproof floor, maybe a cork car- 
pet, is necessary. A pleasing color 
scheme is essential. There will need 
to be conference rooms where groups 
of pupils or teachers can work with- 
out disturbing persons in the reading 
room. And no library would be com- 
plete without a librarian’s workshop 
and an office. 


As for equipment, the following 
items would be some essentials: open, 
adjustable shelves; sturdy tables of 
various sizes; chairs, solid and easy; 
bulletin boards. The library will also 
need display cases, magazine and 
newspaper racks, atlas stands, and 
wall pictures. There should be read- 
ing nooks that are inviting, cozy, and 
cheerful, where a pupil can relax and 
read at an individual table. A table 
lamp will also be conducive to 
pleasurable reading. 


Above all, the atmosphere should 
be kept informal. 
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PROVIDING LABORATORY CONDITIONS 


By “laboratory conditions” we 
mean that the library is a workroom 
—an intellectual laboratory—where 
pupils can participate in a variety of 
activities and experiences of factual, 
emotional, psychological, and social 
value. 


Under the old conception of educa- 
tion, factual information (especially 
in history) was repeated through the 
various grades, thus lulling the pupil 
into thinking he knew more than he 
did. 

Now we know that much more 
than the textbook is needed. We 
know that textbooks are no more 
than skeletons; extensive reading is 
necessary to breathe the breath of 
life into the skeleton. 


In order to provide laboratory 
conditions it is necessary that the 
administrators be library minded. 
They must, for example, try to make 
adequate finances available. 


Teachers should insist on the 
growth of the library, including such 
items as films, recordings, pictures, 
atlases, maps, pamphlets, biography, 
fiction, and references. 

Teachers can also aid the libra- 
rian in selecting materials. This can 
be done, in part, by listing the items 
needed, being sure to represent vari- 
ous subjects, both boys and girls, and 
good and poor readers. Teachers 
can inform the librarian about books 
to place on reserve. And the teach- 
ers can train pupils in the use of 
books—how to use the table of con- 
tents, index, etc. Pupils need to be 
taught how to take notes and how to 
outline. They need to learn the kinds 
of books to use to find certain kinds 
of information. If the pupil is look- 
ing for information on the Mason and 
Dixon line, which should he use—a 
dictionary, encyclopedia, source book, 
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or biography? 

The librarian should give “on the 
spot” help in finding materials and 
in forming proper library habits. 

The physical set-up is very im- 
portant. Conference rooms are neces- 
sary so that groups can work with- 
out disturbing pupils in the reading 
room. As for physical equipment, a 
wide variety of books is a necessity. 
This will include such books as en- 
cyclopedias, yearbooks, atlases, dic- 
tionaries, source books, parallel text- 
books, biographies, and fiction. The 
library should include series and sets 
of books. In history, for example, 
this might include such works as 
Chronicles of America, History of 
American Life, and Pageant of Amer- 
ican History. Authors like Parkman, 
Motley, McMaster, Channing, and 
Rhodes should be represented. 


Literature on the local community 
must not be neglected. 


Periodicals should be for recrea- 
tional reading as well as for more 
serious study. They should also in- 
clude ones of fact, opinion, and in- 
terpretation. 


There should be newspapers, maps, 
globes, film strips, recordings, slide 
films, charts, and a vertical file. 

In conclusion, a library should be 
for the purpose of training our pupils 
to become enlightened citizens with 
enough knowledge and skills to en- 
able them to use libraries. The future 
citizen must be able to inform him- 
self intelligently without, for example, 
falling prey to propaganda. 

The library should train pupils in 
attitudes, interests, and apprecia- 
tions. 

A good library is a matter of a 
long-time intelligent policy. It can 
not be attained by hit or miss 
methods; it must be attained sys- 
tematically. 
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A FUNCTIONAL LIBRARY — COLLECTION AND 
EXTENSION SERVICE* 


- J. Howarp QuicKy 


I am really confused. I have asked 
four different individuals about the 
meaning of my topic and have re- 
ceived four different answers. How- 
ever, the librarian on the panel has 
cleared my befogged mind and made 
everything much more lucid once 
again. 

I understand fully that a library 
is not just a pile of books. From the 
pile of materials that the librarian on 
our panel put in front of us I was 
afraid that the minister of this church 
had failed to open his mail for a 
month. However, I know now that 
it just represents a portion of the 
materials with which a librarian 
keeps a school revolving about his 
very useful emporium. 


One time librarians bewildered me. 
At that time I was a young science 
teacher and wanted to use some of 
the things in our wonderful school 
library. I remember the librarian 
very well. She had gray hair and was 
the motherly type who mothered 
children and books in much the same 
way. She had a marvelous library 
and it was all hers—she had earned 
it—bought and paid for it with 
money she had earned through 
school activities she continually spon- 
sored and cracked the whip over. 
However—I did not tread very 
wisely into her domain. 

My class was interested in snakes, 
and I told her about it. She fur- 
nished me with wonderful references 
—I remember one in particular Dit- 
mar’s—Book of Snakes, a fine book 
and much enjoyed by the children. 
In fact, it was so much enjoyed that 
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some of the more artistic boys de- 
cided to change the colors of several 
snakes eyes. They did a beautiful 
job. In fact, it was so well done that 
I assumed the eyes had always been 
that color and didn’t notice the 
change—which may have been for 
the better. 


It wasn’t long before the indig- 
nant lady of the library descended 
upon me and hurled every invective 
in her command at me—and with 
her thirty some years of experience 
—she had learned a lot of them— 
and made it very plain that her li- 
brary was forbidden territory for me 
henceforth. Ever since then I have 
given librarians a lot of room. 


However, today I have seen the 
light. Librarians are thereto serve 
and welcome the opportunity to be 
of help and to be able to aid in the 
education of children—not to hus- 
band books until they die of old age. 

I also understand that the library 
is a service from the cradle to the 
grave. School libraries now extend 
there services beyond the school day 
in many many ways which include 
warning people about poisonous sub- 
stances, affording leisure reading, 
film service, and all the rest enumer- 
ated by my friendly librarian. 

Of course, there are still some who 
think all supervisors are overpaid 
loafers. Because of this misconcep- 
tion librarians must have good public 
relations to make known their true 
worth and valuable service—other- 
wise the layman may never discover 
what I have found out today that a 
librarian is the most important single 
educative force in a good school sys- 
tem and I hope everyone finds out 
that fact! 
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HOW TO MAKE A LIBRARY FUNCTIONAL* 
LaRRY O’NEIL+ 


A functional library is one which 
can be managed with ease. It is one 
which is practical to both the school 
and the students. 


I think that every student feels 
that the most important function of a 
library is the librarian. The librarian, 
functional library is the librarian. 
The librarian, to be acceptable, must 
have a friendly personality. She must 
like students, and be patient with 
them, since she must explain the sys- 
tem of the library over and over to 
so many students. The library is as 
the librarian, so she should be neat 
and clean at all times, in order to 
keep the library orderly. 

The proceeding brings us to the 
appearance of the library. It should 
be large and well-lighted. Tables and 
chairs are not only essential in a li- 
brary, but they add to its appear- 
ance, also, and they should be kept 
neat and cleared of magazines at all 
times. Pictures on the walls of the 
library add a homey touch making 
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it much more pleasant to read in. 
Also, many _ students appreciate 
flowers here and there in the library. 

Reference books are important in 
every library, and they should in- 
clude a large dictionary, newspapers, 
and both sides of any question, and 
plenty of up-to-date magazines such 
as Seventeen and Mademoiselle. 
Every library should contain avia- 
tion books for boys. For students in- 
terested in music, Etude is recom- 
mendable. 

Students do not consider a library 
functional if it is without plenty of 
fiction. The library needs enough 
fiction to cover a very large area, so 
that a student may read fiction on 
practically anything. 

Another important item of the li- 
brary is the card catalogue. It is very 
helpful aid in the library and makes 
it easy to find title and subject 
matter. 

If all of these qualities are put into 
a library, and the students and 
teachers work cooperatively, it can 
be managed with ease, and will be 
practical to both the school and the 
students. It will be functional. 


LIBRARY CONFERENCE PROGRAM—MATTOON 


Discussion Groups will be handled by the following. The tentative per- 


sonnel for these teams is as follows: 


Wilda Nuttall, Robinson; Eloise Kissinger, State Library 


Group A 
Chairman: Arthur Muns, Shelbyville Sup’t of Schools 
Consultant: Leona Ringering, District Librarian, Kankakee 
Recorder: Mertice Pyle, Librarian, Mattoon 

Group B 
Chairman: Marvin Garlich 
Consultants: 
Recorder: H. W. Hightower 
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Group C 


Chairman: Roe Wright, County Sup’t of Schools, Robinson 

Consultants: Viola James, U. of I. Library School; Loran Allen, Li- 
brarian, East Richland School Unit District, Olney 

Recorder: Mrs. Clara Mullen, Palestine 


Group D 


Chairman: U. B. Jeffries, Sup’t of Schools, Charleston 
Consultants: Mrs. Edna Primm, Illinois State Library 
Recorder: Martha Boling, Robinson 


Group E 


Chairman: Caroline Galloway, Librarian, Danville High School 

Consultants: Isabel Huston, Librarian, Bement High School; Rose Mc- 
Elroy, Librarian, Streator High School; Patricia Connelly, Librarian, 
LaSalle-Peru High School; Mrs. Alene Galbreath, Librarian, Normal 
Community High School. 


ADEQUATE BUDGETING AND PURCHASING—GROUP A 


I. Upon what does an adequate budget depend? 


A. the philosophy of education in the school system 

B. the type of instruction in the system 

C. the basic collection 
1. whether already established or to be established 
2. the amount to be added to the basic collection each year 

D. the size of the school , 

E. the facilities of the public library, the state library, and other li- 
bray agencies. 


II. What makes a basic collection? 


A. A. L. A. recommends 5 books per student 

B. Indiana State Department of Education recommends for the ele- 
mentary schools 6 books per student and for the secondary schools 
8 books per student 


III. What should the budget cover? 


A. 25% to be used for the general collection as a continuing budget 
after a basic collection has been established 

B. percent allocated to each department to depend on the need and 
the use of the department 

C. the percent will be greater where the elementary school library 
has been neglected 
1. bring the collection in your elementary grades up-to-date 
2. have a continuing budget 

D. reference books, supplementary readers and audio-visual materials 
purchased from different fund 


IV. How can an adequate budget be obtained? 


A. the librarian can help through a public relations program with 
groups outside the school 
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VI. 


VII. 


Il. 


III. 


B. the administration can sell the need of a good library to the school 
board 


C. the classroom teacher can make her or his needs known to both 
the librarian and the administration. 
How should the budget be spent? 
A. throughout the school year not all at one time 
1. aids in taking care of special interests and special projects which 
arise during the year 
Who does the selection of the books? 


A. classroom teacher makes recommendations to the librarian 
B. librarian makes selection 


Conclusion 


An adequate budget is one which permits the establishment of a 
good basic collection and enables the librarian to have a continuing 
budget throughout the year. 


MECHANICAL DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS 


The big problem is getting the right book to the right place at the 
right time 
Manner of distribution 
A. general collections 
1. by truck 
2. by bookmobile which is rather expensive. 


B. small group of books 
1. by the bus driver 
2. by the librarian 
3. by the teacher 


Conclusion 


Manner of distribution will depend largely upon the school sit- 
uation. 


KNOWLEDGE OF SOURCES OF LIBRARY MATERIALS—GROUP B 


=t Marvin Garlich, principal, Central School, Effingham, Illinois, was 
Chairman of Group B. He began the meeting by throwing out the following 
d questions for the group to think about and discuss: 


a. 


é. 
3. 
4 


ils 


Who should have a knowledge of the sources of materials in a 
library? 

Where can they get information about sources of materials? 

How can we go about getting these materials? 

If we can only spend 50 cents to $1 per pupil, where can we get low 
cost or free materials? 


We agreed that teachers should be able to go to the librarian and get 
information about sources of materials. However, it is the responsibility of 


th every 


teacher to inform herself about sources of library materials. These 


sources of library materials were suggested: 
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The use of the Public Library. 
Reading Circle Books and other circulating library materials. 
State Library Loan Collection. 


The State Library will loan a general collection of fiction and 
non-fiction books to schools for a period of from one to three months, 
and is renewable as requested. Other services from the State Li- 
brary include pictures and recordings. In ordering these, one should 
be careful to give age and grade leveis desired. Picture loans may be 
made for three weeks and may be renewed for an additional three 
weeks. Juvenile recordings are on loans for a four weeks’ period, 
while adult recordings are available for two weeks’ loan (four weeks 
if sent by mail). 


Wd = 


Other sources of library materials suggested in this meeting were as 
follows: 


1. Educators’ Index of Free Materials put out by the Educators’ Pro- 
gress Service of Randolph, Wisconsin. 

2. Representatives of publishing companies. 

3. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

4. National Organization of Public Heaith Nursing. 

5. College of Agriculture, University of Illinois. 

6. Conservation Department, State of Illinois. 

7. Westinghouse science materials, including free films and pamphlets. 
8. General Motors. 

9. Ford Motor Company. 
10. General Electric. 
11. Foreign Embassies. 

12. State Departments of various states. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS AND THE LIBRARY 


Mr. Garlich made a classification of audio-visual aids in the schools 
as follows: 


Charts on posters. 
Exhibits. 

Maps. 

Magazines. 

Radio education. 
Television and transcripts. 
Films and film strips. 
Phonographs 

Models. 

Pictures. 

Bulletin boards. 


SPP PSFK errr 


— 


This question brought about some lively discussion: 
“Should the library be a clearing house for visual aids?” 


It was generally concluded by the group that the functional library of 
the future will catalog and distribute audio-visual aids along with the various 
visual equipment necessary for using these aids. 





Maren tst FA 
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Miss Kissinger, of the Illinois State Library, suggested that these audio- 
visual aids were available on loan from the State Library: 


Semi-classical and classical records. 

Study discs. 

Pictures, including art and other illustrative teaching materials. 
Films on library and the use of the library. 

Projectors, both sound and film strip. 

Screens. 

View-masters and projectors. 

A large exhibit on State Library service. 


PSP rrrrr 


The transportation cost on these aids from the State Library is paid 
from Springfield to the user by the State. The user pays transportation back 
to Springfield. The State Library also has available expert professional li- 
brary consultant service to schools on library problems. This service is free 
to schools. Another source of library service on visual aids can be obtained 
from the Educational Film Library Association. For a fee of $10 per year 
this association will send evaluations of films available to schools. 


The group discussed advantages of sound films over film strips. These 
two advantages were brought out: 


1. Some teaching processes require both motion and sound to make 
them clear. Film strips have neither. 

2. Sound and motion will hold the attention of pupils where a still film 
will not. 


This question was asked of the group: “If the library of the future is 
to be a clearing house for audio-visual aids, are librarians being trained in 
this sort of work? 

It was granted that librarians trained in the past would have little knowl- 
edge of audio-visual aids, but that most library schools now have courses in 
audio-visual aids. 


TRAINING OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN LIBRARY SCIENCE—GROUP C 


Three questions were asked concerning training. 


1. Where is a good school to attend in summer, for library science? 


Miss James said all of the teachers’ colleges except DeKalb have 
courses. At the University of Illinois it is possible to earn two degrees 
in library science. Illinois offers a library materials course for chil- 
dren and one for adolescents. College catalogs wiil give you the 
necessary information, and the I/linois Education magazine for De- 
cember will carry an article on this subject. 


2. What kind of training would be beneficial for the minimum six 
hours of library science? 
A materials course on the proper age level should be first. Then 
a course on organization should be second. 
All librarians should know the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries and the Children’s Catalog, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co. These aids are sold on a service basis; they are cheaper for the 
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smaller school. Librarians should see that other teachers learn how 
to use these books. 

Some guide is needed for a well-rounded library. Only 20% 
fiction should be included; many libraries have as high as 50%. 


Two questions concerned librarian-teacher relations. 


a 


Has any librarian tried anything in own school to help teachers? 


There was no response. Miss James said that she was sure the 
three weeks’ workshop held at Mattoon this summer would be most 
helpful. 


Is there any way to pep up teachers on the annual book order? 


Mr. Allen thinks a book fair would help. Or he suggested exam- 
ining magazines for suggestions and routing them to the proper 
teacher. 

Mr. Wright suggested that committee work, done in various 
subject fields during the year might provide avaluable lists at the 
end of the year. 


Two questions concerned special groups that the librarian might help. 


1. 


What can librarians do to help parents of pre-school children? 


Miss James suggested work could be done through such or- 
ganizations as P.T.A. There are books and magazines that should 
be made available. It will take good thinking to get them through 
the proper channels. 


Mr. Allen suggested letting children take magazines home, even 
though it might mean having to replace them. Young children would 
develop the reading habit, and for the adults it would be a good 
means of education. 


If the interest level is not at the reading level what can be done? 


Miss James said you have to know books to enable you to give 
the right book at the right time. It is a very difficult problem. A 
general rule for retarded children might be to go back three grades 
on the reading lists. 


Mr. Allen said he never lists a book for one grade, but gives a 
spread of three grades. 


Other discussion seemed to center on the raising of standards for library 
service. It was suggested that pressure could be brought through the cer- 
tification board. A recent development is the addition of a trained librarian 
(not yet chosen) to the state visitation board. That person can put the pres- 
sure on local officials. The county superintendent and the unit superintend- 
ent should work to get better library service in the elementary grades, where, 
as Miss James pointed out in the morning talk, reading habits are formed. 

Miss James added, after the meeting closed, that we cannot wait for 
the highly trained librarian, but we must keep on working with the teachers 
we have. 


Co tu 


ye 


eS 


a 
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RELATION OF PUBLIC LIBRARY TO LOCAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 
(Blanche Gray, Mattoon Public Library, was added as consultant.) 


Relations as a whole seemed to be good, but not too much has been done 
in most areas. Limited budgets in public libraries and inadequate staffs have 
been the main factors. Then, too, the public library area is often much 
smaller than the school area. 

Some lists have been given to public librarians, and they have been 
happy to cooperate as far as possible. Are all teachers taking advantage of 
the opportunity to work with the public librarians? Are you cooperating in 
buying to avoid duplication? These questions were raised by Miss James. 

Much of the discussion period was spent on the need for a larger library 
serving area. Illinois has been slow in this work. The University is offering 
a new course in larger areas of library service. 

The value of a large centralized library is that it would avoid duplica- 
tion and would save much mechanical work for the teacher-librarian. 

No conclusions were made as to how large the area should be. That 
would depend on population, wealth, and probably the size of the school area. 

Mr. Allen was strong in his opinion that the school owes library service 
to an area if the public library cannot provide it. 

The question was raised whether one staff could service the public and 
school libraries. Mr. Allen was dubious. 

The larger library unit idea must be sold to the public. Adults must 
be brought into the plan. They must be made to feel the need for it, accord- 
ing to Miss James. The bookmobile has been a part of that selling plan. 

As a final word Miss James urged all to become acquainted with the 
available services of the Illinois State Library. 


THE DEGREE OF LIBRARY CENTRALIZATION—GROUP D 


The centralized library is advisable as it offers a broader scope of library 
service. With the centralized library books can be checked to the library, 
but at the same time students can still go to the library. Books in great de- 
mand, by students in more than one class perhaps, can be placed on the 
Reserve Shelf in the central library. This Reserve Shelf answers the big 
argument for decentralization—that books checked to the classroom are 
then not available for the use of other classes or students. 

The question of giving centralized service in the small school where 
there is not available space is one of the big arguments against centraliza- 
tion. This is a problem facing many schools; but as we face building pro- 
grams in many communities, this is something we can work toward. It is 
advisable both for economy of time and money that the purchasing, pro- 
cessing and cataloguing be done in one place with the books then being cir- 
culated to the classroom for a specified time. 

There are certain books which should be kept in the central library. The 
basic reference books should be kept in the central collection. It is not 
economically sound to supply each classroom with a complete set of the 
basic reference books. But subject reference books should be checked to the 
classroom. These books, however, should be a part of the central collection 
and should be checked to the classroom from the library. 

Where one classroom is used for several different classes, the classroom 
collection is not advisable as only one group of students has access to these 
books during the day. 
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In building the classroom collection the teacher should make his re- 
quests to the librarian, who will then collect the materials, check them to 
the classroom and see that these materials are moved and set up in the 
classroom. 

Mrs. Primm recommends strongly the centralized library whenever pos- 
sible. A centralized library is to be desired in each building. A unit libra- 
rian is recommended in the unit district. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, the group was in accord on the 
following recommendation: a central library in each building with the class- 
room supplied with an adequate collection from the central collection. 


HOW TO TRAIN CHILDREN IN THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


U. B. Jeffries, Supt. of School at Charleston served as chairman of this 
group, assisted by Mrs. Edna Primm of the State Library. There were 
approximately fifty people in the group with some twenty of these entering 
into the discussion. 

The first discussion centered on the question, “How small can it be be- 
fore it can be called a school library?” The discussion evolved itself in the 
conclusion that we begin with what we have, even though it be a mere shelf 
of books in the classroom, working toward the centralized library and work- 
ing in conjunction with the public library. 

The group then discussed the introduction of students to the library. 
The consensus of opinion was that class trips to the library are valuable, 
particularly if worked in connection with class assignments or immediate 
need. Work with the individual child must then follow the group action. 

The student librarian and the value of such was then discussed. This 
work was felt to be valuable, not only for its assistance to the librarian, 
but more importantly for its invaluable training to the student himself and 
for the incentive he gives to his fellow student. 

The problem of motivation was the next question, the discussion center- 
ing on the specific topic, required reading. It was the opinion that while 
required reading might stunt or kill the desire to read, still it was one way 
of getting the classics to the students. It was suggested that perhaps it was 
the book report more than the required reading that was objectionable. 

The last question raised was how to introduce the small child to the 
library. Suggestions to this question were the children’s corner in the library, 
the story hour, summer reading clubs, and the radio story hour. 

The group urged an ever-growing field of libray service through the co- 
operation of the classroom, the centralized school library and the public 
library. 


PROBLEMS IN HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


A high school librarian’s problems are half solved if the important ones 
can be clarified in a brief sentence or two. It is good for all of us to be 
brought to an expression of our outstanding problems. The members of this 
panel have each written on three by five cards their big problems. We shall 
present them for your consideration and solutions. 

The morning sessions brought to the foreground of our thinking the 
many tasks to do and the challenges to greater service that we could be 
accepting and working on. Certain it is that all of us know many more 
things to be accomplished in a library than time or energy allow. 
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In a series of folders prepared under the supervision of Velma R. Shaffer 
and published by the Department of Education, Nashville, Tennessee, sev- 
eral common problems are discussed. May I recommend “Some School 
Library Problems” to you for special help. I shall read the subjects on which 
you will gain valuable and streamlined aid by reading in this series. 

Training of Library Personnel (includes student helpers) 
Weeding the School Library Collection 

Use Made of the Assigned Library Period 

Book and Magazine Selection 

Reading Records of Students 

Ways to Encourage Maximum Use of the Library 
Library Room and Equipment 

Discipline: the Librarians’ Bugaboo 

Integrated Library Instruction 

Library Instruction and Encouragement through Publicity 
Enlisting the Principal and Teachers in a Cooperative Effort 
School Library Records 


The problems presented for immediate discussion were: 


1. Simplifying library processes and records to allow more time to share 
reading experiences with boys and girls. 


Main suggestions: 


a. Using printed catalog cards 

b. Substituting the shelf list for the accession record 

c. Inserting the book card in the pocket for one handling at 
typing time 

d. Preparation of many kinds of printed forms 

e. Attention to workroom arrangement 

f. Using assembly line methods in processing books 


2. Central library and/or classroom library 


Is it not a waste of library funds to duplicate for each teacher in 
a department the collection of books needed for reference when a strong 
central collection could be built and borrowed by each teacher in turn? 


Main points in the discussion: 


a. Central libraries were established with one of the aims to 
provide more materials for all because of a central collec- 
tion. The aim took for granted that teachers would be 
willing to notify the librarian in advance of needed ma- 
terials and share in close cooperation with the other teachers 
in a unified total school program. 

b. Librarians should expect to take the heaviest part in getting 
this kind of cooperation accomplished. Constant explana- 
tion of the broad aims of a central library is the duty of 
every librarian. 

c. Librarians must keep in mind that maximum use of avail- 
able materials purchased with school money is a good goal. 

d. Classrooms need permanent reference books, too. Certain 
books should be always available in an English classroom, 
for instance. 
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What could be done to encourage teachers to order books (useful) for 
their departments and then use them? 


In summary the answer again was that the librarian’s duty 
is to “Push the standard staples, advertise the new lines, 
and see that stale goods doesn’t remain on the shelf.” 


How can reading growth be encouraged in capable readers who want 
to borrow the easy reading books which were intended for the mature 
students of retarded reading ability? 


Librarians who are trying to do something for poor readers recog- 
nized the problem of having their stock depleted by students who could 
be reading more advanced content material. 


However, several in the group discussion advocated no type of at- 
tention to the situation with the idea that a reader will become saturated 
with easy reading sooner or later and without benefit of librarians will 
go on to more difficult reading if he is so endowed that his mental ca- 
pacity leads that way. 


Others in the group felt that many readers are advanced adult 
readers because they were guided or influenced in that direction. Ladder 
lists and oral encouragement will perhaps never disappear. 


Three concluding highlights were given by the chairman as ethical 
inspiration to take home: 


Librarians should maintain a buoyant spirit and a sense of humor 
because the children make an effort to please those who appear attrac- 
tive to them. 


Think of discipline as training and be considerate yourself by dis- 
turbing library users as little as possible as you go about your tasks. 


Adopt a positive attitude of friendliness and share your reading ex- 
periences whenever possible. A librarian infects children and teachers 
with her own enthusiasm. Nothing takes the place of a librarian who 
knows the books she handles. 
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ART MATERIALS* 


The following recommendations are based on the answers of different 


art teachers and the opinion of Mrs. Laura Rose Jupin, Art Supervisor, Cen- 
tralia City Schools. 


I. 


II. 


An art library for each school available to teachers. They could check 
out materials to be used in their rooms. 


Such a library in her opinion and those who were questioned should 
contain: 
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A. Pictures of: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 


The Masters (and material concerning the picture) 

Animals and Birds 

Transportation of all types from earliest days to the present 
time 

Insects, butterflies and other reference material along that line 


B. Magazines: 


5. 
2. 


The School Arts 
Design 


C. General Art Reference Books: 


1. Gregg, Harold E. (1941) 
Art for the Schools of America 
2. D’Amico, Victor 
Creative Teaching in Art 
3. Lanvenfeld, Viktor (1947) 
, Creative and Mental Growth 
4. Winslow, Leon L. (1942) 
1 Art in the Elementary School 
5. Schultz, Harold A. and Shores, J. Harlan 
> Art in the Elementary Schools 
i 6. Cole, Natalie R. 
The Arts in the Classroom (for primary teachers especially) 
r D. Special Reference Books on Crafts or particular subjects: 
1. Shaw, Ruth F. 
a Finger Painting 
- 2. Allen, Edith Louise 
Weaving You Can Do 
3. Benda, W. T. 
Masks 
4. Corbin, Thomas J 
Hand Block Printing on Fabric 
5. Cox, Doris 
Creative Hands 
6. Greenburg, Samuel (1474) 
Making Linoleum Cuts 
7. Gaba, Lester 
iit Soap Sculpture 
” E. Booklets and Pamphlets: 
1. The Drawing Teacher 
ck 2. Everyday Art 
3. Primary Aids 
uid ' Epitor’s Note: Prints, woodcuts, lithographs, drawings and other materials may 


be borrowed, free, from Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
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LIBRARY MATERIAL FOR CHILDREN* 
VIOLA JAMEST 
PUBLISHERS FOR CHILDREN’S BOOKSt 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press Hdatrs. 
810 Broadway 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc. 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Barnes and Noble, Inc. 
105 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Broadman Press 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Bobbs- Merrill Co. 
724 N. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Coward-McCann, Inc. 
2 West 45th street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
432 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


John Day Company, Inc. 
121 Sixth Avenue 
New York, 13, N. Y. 


Dodd, Mead and Co., Inc. 
432 4th Avenue 
New York 16 


Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
14 West 49th Street 
Rockefeller Center 

New York 20 


E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc. 
286-302 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10 


Fideler Co. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





* Lists given at School Library Conference, West 
Frankfort, October, 1949. 

+ Extension Instructor, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School. 

+A more complete directory can be found on 
the last pages of the Children’s Catalog. 


Frederick Earne & Co., Inc. 
79 Madison Avenue 
New York 16 


Friendship Press 
156 5th Avenue 
New York 10 


E. M. Hale & Company 
320 South Barstow Street 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
(Cadmus Books) 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York 17 


Harper & Brothers 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York 16 


D. C. Heath & Co. 
285 Columbus Avenue 
Boston 16 


Henry Holt & Co. 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10 


Holiday House, Inc. 
513 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 11 


Horn Book, Inc. 
248 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
2 Park Street 
Boston 7, Mass. 


Alfred A. Knopf 
501 Madison Avenue 
New York 22 


J. P. Lippincott Co. 
227-231 South Sixth Street 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Little, Brown & Co. 
34 Beacon Street 
Boston 6, Mass. 
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Longmans, Green & Co. 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 


David McKay Company 
604-608 South Washington Square 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


The Macmillan Co. 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11 


Macrae Smith Company 
Lewis Tower Building 
225 South 15th Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Julian Messner, Inc. 
8 West 40th Street 
New York 18 


William Morrow & Company, Inc. 
425 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
385 Madison Avenue 
New York 17 


W. W. Norton & Co. 
101 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Oxford University Press 
114 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11 


Pantheon Books, Inc. 
41 Washington Square 
New York 12 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Putnam Building 

206 West 45th Street 
New York 19 


Rand McNally & Co. 
111 Eighth Avenue 
New York 11 


Random House, Inc. 
457 Madison Avenue 
New York 22 


Reynal & Hitchcock 
8 West 40th Street 
New York 18 


Rinehart & Co., Inc. 
232 Madison Avenue 
New York 16 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597-599 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 


Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
1230 Avenue of the Americas 
Rockefeller Center 

New York 20 


The Viking Press 
18 East 48th Street 
New York 17 


Albert Whitman & Co. 
560 West Lake Street 
Chicago 6, IIl. 


Whittlesey House 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 

New York 18 


John C. Winston Co. 
1006-1020 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


The World Publishing Co. 
14 West 49th Street 
Rockefeller Center 

New York 20 
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PUBLISHERS FOR PLAY AND ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
810 Broadway 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Walter H. Baker Co. 
178 Tremont Street 
Boston 11, Mass. 


Willis N. Bugbee Co. 
428 South Warren Street 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


T. S. Dennison & Co. 
225 North Wabash 
Chicago, Il. 


Drama Guild Publishers 
Boston, Mass. 


Dramatic Publishing Co. 
59 East Van Buren 
Chicago 5, IIl. 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Samuel French, Inc. 
25 West 45th 
New York 19 


Penn Play Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plays, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


USEFUL INFORMATION FOR LIBRARIANS 


Book Jobbers 


American News Company, 131 
Varick Street, N. Y. C. 

Baker and Taylor Company, 55 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

A. C. McClurg and Company, 333 
East Ontario Street, Chicago 

G. E. Stechert-Hafner, Inc., 31-33 
East 10th Street, N. Y. C. 

Western News Company, 29 East 
Hubbard Street, Chicago 


Reinforced Bindings 

Edwin Allen Co., 1100 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, III. 

H. R. Huntting Company, 29 
Worthington Street, Springfield, 
Mass. 

A. C. McClurg and Company, 333 
East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, 

Ill. 

New Method Book Bindery, Jack- 

sonville, Il. 


Periodicals 
F. W. Faxon Co., 83-91 Francis 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
Franklin Square News Agency, 49 
East 33rd Street, N. Y. C. 


Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency, 
529 South Franklin Street, Chi- 
cago 

Mayfair Agency, 51 
Street, N. Y. C. 


Binders 


Edwin Allen Co., 1100 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Hehn and Roth, 3326 North Sacra- 
mento Street, Chicago, III. 

Ernst Hertzberg and Sons, Monas- 
tery Hill Bindery, 1751 West 
Belmont Avenue, Chicago, III. 

New Method Book Bindery, Jack- 
sonville, Il. 

Wagenvoord and Company, 420 
North Grand Avenue, Lansing, 
Mich. 


East 33rd 


Supply Houses 


Demco Library Supplies, 114 
South Carroll Street, Madison, 
Wis. 

Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Library Bureau, Remington Rand, 
Inc., 309 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
or 465 Washington Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


1i- 
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SOURCES FOR FILMSTRIPS 


Academy Films 
844 Seward Street 
Hollywood 38, Cal. 


American Council on Education 
744 Jackson Place, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Brandon Films, Inc. 
1600 Broadway 
New York, 19, N. Y. 


British Information Service 
Chicago, III. 


Castle Films Division 
United World Films 

30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Cathedral Films 
1970 Cahuenga Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Church Screen Productions 
5622 Enright Avenue 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Cine-Puppet Productions 
7920 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 


Inc. 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, III. 


Eye Gate House, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


General Electric Company 
Motion Picture Division 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Jam Handy Organization 
2900 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Mich. 


Lang Filmslide Service 
944 Regal Road 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


National Safety Council, Inc. 
School and College Division 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, III. 


Popular Science Pub. Co. 
A-V Division 

353 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. 


Row, Peterson & Company 
1911 Ridge Avenue 
Evanston, III. 
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Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


100 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Il. 


Simmel-Meservey, Inc. 
321 S. Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Sunray Films, Inc. 
2108 Payne Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


U. S. Office of Education 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Extension Services 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Visual Sciences 
599E 
Suffern, N. Y. 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 


2708 Beaver Avenue 
Des Moines 10, Iowa 


Young America Films 
18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Motion Pictures Division 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FILMSTRIP PROJECTORS 


American Optical Company 
Instrument Division 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lamb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago, Il. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


“Filmstrip Guide” 

H. W. Wilson Co. 

950-972 University Ave. 
New York 52, N. Y. $3.00 


The filmstrips are classified ac- 
cording to the Dewey decimal system 
and listed also by subject. 


FILM SOURCES 


Academy Films 
844 Seward Street 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago 11, IIl. 


American Film Registry 
28 East Jackson 
Chicago 4, Il. 


Association Films 

Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
19 South LaSalle Street 

Chicago 3, IIl. 


Bailey Films, Inc. 
2044 North Berendo Street 
Hollywood 27, Calif. 


Brandon Films, Inc. 
1600 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 


British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Castle Films Div. of United World 
Films, Inc. 

445 Park Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Catholic Movies 
220 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Church Film Service 
2595 Manderson Street 
Omaha 11, Neb. 


Commonwealth Pictures Corp. 
729 Seventh Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Coronet Films 
Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Il. 


Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Wilmette, Il. 


Films of the Nations 
55 West 54th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Films, Inc. 
64 East Lake Street 
Chicago, Il. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28-34 East Eighth Street 
Chicago 5, IIl. 


International Film Foundation 
1600 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Jam Handy Organization, Inc. 
230 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Pan American Airways 
135 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


1c. 
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RKO Radio Pictures 
1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Sterling Films, Inc. 
61 West 56th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 
25 West 43rd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
215 E. Third Street 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 


United World Films, Inc. 
445 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Young America Films 
18 E. 41st Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SOURCES OF FILMS TO RENT 


Association Films 

Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
Department E 

19 South LaSalle Street 

Chicago 3, IIl. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28-34 East Eighth Street 
Chicago 5, IIl. 


Swank Motion Pictures 
614 North Skinker Boulevard 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Visual Aids Service 

Division of University Extension 
University of Illinois 

Urbana, III. 


MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS 


Ampro Corporation 
2835 North Western Avenue 
Chicago 18, IIl. 


Bell & Howell Co. 
7117 McCormick Road 
Chicago 45, III. 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago 14, III. 


NATCO 
505 North Sacramento Boulevard 
Chicago 12, Iil. 


Radio Corporation of America 
Engineering Products Department 
Camden, N. J. 


Revere Camera Co. 
Chicago 16, III. 


Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. 
614 North Skinker Boulevard 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Division of Curtis-Wright Corp. 
Department G-14 

Davenport, Iowa 


OTHER FILM AIDS 


Audio-Visual Projectionists’ Hand- 
book 

812 North Dearborn Street 

Chicago 10, Il. 


The Blue Book of 16mm. Films. 
1949. $1.50 

(Films are classified and annotated) 

Educational Screen, Inc. 

64 East Lake Street 

Chicago 1, III. 


Dale, Edgar. Audio-Visual Methods 
in Teaching. Dryden, 1946 


Educational Film Guide. $4.00 (Is- 
sued monthly with annual accu- 
mulative volume) 

H. W. Wilson Co. 

950-972 University Avenue 

New York 52, N. Y. 
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Educational Screen. $3.00 
64 East Lake Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


“The Film Forum” 

The Saturday Review’s Guide to 
selected 16mm. Educational Sound 
Films 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


See and Hear Magazine. $3.00 
812 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


EpiTor’s Note: [Illinois State Library, 
Springfield, maintains a film source direc- 
tory. Information sent on request. 


SOURCES FOR RECORDINGS 


American Book Company 
88 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


American Council on Education 
Recordings Division 

New York University 
Washington Square 

New York, N. Y. 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago 11, Il. 


American Medical Association 
Bureau of Health Education 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, III. 


Brycast Productions 
1041 Las Palmas 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Capitol Records 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Columbia Recording Corporation 
799 Seventh Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Commodore Record Company 
136 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Decca Records 
see 
American Book Company 


Federal Radio Education Committee 
U. S. Office of Education 

Federal Security Agency 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Gloria Chandler Recordings 
422% West 46th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Gramaphone Shop 
18 East 48th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Harper and Brothers 
42 East 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Harvard Film Service 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Illinois State Library 
Springfield 
(Loaned free) 


Institute for Democratic Education 
101 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Intercontinental Audio-Video Corpo- 
ration 

44 Horatio Street 

New York 14, N. Y. 


Llewellyn Productions 
8 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, III. 


Linguaphone Institute 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Major Records Company 
1600 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 


National Council of Teachers of 
English 

221 West 68th Street 

Chicago, III. 


Pacific Sound Equipment Co. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Popular Science Publishing Co. 
353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


of 
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Radio Corporation of America Simmel-Meservey 
Victor Division 321 South Beverly Drive 
Camden, N. J. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


SOURCES FOR SCRIPTS 


Scholastic Bookshop National Education Association 
7 East 12th Street 1201 16th St., N. W. 
New York 3, N. Y. Washington 6, D. C. 


Samuel French 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York 
34 Nassau Street 


Row, Peterson and Company New York 5, N. Y. 

entice — Educational Radio Script and Tran- 
scription Exchange 

National Script Service, Inc. U. S. Office of Education 

4868 Woodward Avenue Federal Security Agency 

Detroit 1, Mich. Washington 25, D. C. 


SUGGESTED READING 


Barbour, Harriott and Freeman, and Durrell, 1944. 
Warren S. The children’s record (“Listening” and recordings by 
book. Oliver Durrell, 1947. interest and age level in bib- 
Titles given in each chapter for liography.) Music book list. 


grade level. Excellent reading 7 ‘ 
: Sheehy, Emma Dickson. There’s 
met, Cocand Sock hy arwenr. music in children. Holt, 1946. 
Barbour, Harriot. How to teach (Excellent list of recordings fol- 
children to know music. Smith lowing last chapter.) 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF THE SCHOOL 


LIBRARY 
SOURCES FOR PICTURES AND CHARTS 
“Air Age Wall Charts”.............. Air Age Education Research 


100 E. 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
“Blackhurst Visual Aid Charts”...... Blackhurst Book Sales, Inc. 
1066 Y. P. Station 
Des Moines, Iowa 
“Compton’s Picture Library”........ F. E. Compton & Co. 
Chicago, III. 
“Dodson Birds and Nature Pictures”.. Joseph H. Dodson 
“Dodson Industrial Pictures”........ Kankakee, III. 
“Family life in other lands”......... East and West Association 
40 East 49th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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“Great Pictures Everyone Should 


oseere eee eee eer weer eenee 


“Peabody Visual Aids” 


eee eee eee eeee 


“Picture Reference Library” 


“Pictures from Mother Goose” 
Rojankovsky 


eee eee ere eee eer eeee 


“Safety Education Posters” 


“Visualized Curriculum Series” 


by 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


American Medical Association 

535 North Dearborn Street 

Chicago 10, Ill. 

Ideal School Supply Co. 

8312-46 Birkhoff Avenue 

Chicago 20, Ill. 

Follett Book Co. 

1255 South Wabash Avenue 

Chicago, IIl. 

Information Classroom Pictures Pub- 
lishers 

Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 


Simon & Schuster 

1230 Sixth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 

National Safety Council 

20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, IIl. 

Creative Educational Society 
Mankato, Minn. 


FOREIGN INFORMATION SERVICES FOR PICTURES OF 


OTHER 


American Russian Institute 
58 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Association for United Nations 
45 East 65th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


British Information Service 
35 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 


LANDS 


National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship 

114 East 32nd Street 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Netherlands Information Bureau 
10 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 


Polish Government Information 
Center 

745 Fifth Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 


OTHER SOURCES FOR FREE AND INEXPENSIVE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


American Forestry Association 
919 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


American Nature Association 
1214 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Association of American Railroads 
Transportation Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Beckley-Cardy Co. 
1632 Indiana Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 


JE 
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Bermuda Trade Development Board 
30 Broad Street 
New York, N. Y. 


R. R. Bowker Co. 
62 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. “picture maps” 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Box 5030, Metro Station 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Children’s Book Council 
62 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Council Against Intolerance in Amer- 
ica 

17 East 42nd Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Denoyer-Geppert Co. 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


Educational Publishing Corp. 
Darien, Conn. 


Fruit of the Loom, Inc. 
712 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 


Greyhound Travel Bureau & High- 
way Tours, Inc. 

920 Superior Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Edward Gross Co., Inc. 
118 East 16th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


J. L. Hammett Co. 
380 Jelliff Ave. 
Newark, N. J. 


Longmans, Green and Co. 

114 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N. Y. (series of historical 
pictures) 
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Morgan-Dillan & Co. 

6433 North Ravenswood 

Chicago, Ill. (posters on health, 
safety, citizenship) 


National Association of Manufac- 
turers 

14 West 49th Street 

New York, N. Y. (posters) 


National Audubon Society 
1006 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


National Dairy Council 
111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Il. 


National Geographic Society 
School Service 

16th and M Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Pan American Union 
Washington, D. C. 


Perry Pictures Company 
Malden, Massachusetts 


Pictograph Corporation 
142 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Sawyer Pictures 
Concord, N. H. 


School Arts Magazine 
Printers Bldg. 
Worcester, Mass. 


United Air Lines 
58 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Wild Flower Preservation Society, 
Inc. 

3740 Oliver Street 

Washington, D. C. 


H. W. Wilson Co. 
950-972 University Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY* 


CEcILE EvANst+ 


SUGGESTED SOURCES OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
TEACHING MATERIALS 
A. Guides 

1. Fowlkes, J. G. & Morgan, D. A. 
Elementary teachers guide to free curriculum materials, 6th ed., 
1949 (revised annually). Educators Progress Service, Box 497, 
Randolph, Wis. Price $4.50 

2. Free and inexpensive learning materials, 1948. 
George Peabody College for Teachers. Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, 2000 21st Ave., Nashville, Tenn. Price $.25 

3. From American Industry 
Instructional aids available at no or nominal cost. Scholastic Maga- 
zine, Oct. 13, 1948, p. 14T 

4. Heimers, Lili, comp. 
Free teaching aids in 14 subjects, 1948. New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Montclair. Audio-visual and Teaching Aids Service. Price 
$1.00 

5. Holland, C., comp. 
Catalog of free and inexpensive teaching aids for high schools, 1949. 
Consumer Education Study, 1201—16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Price $1.00 

6. Hopkins, L. T. & others, comps. 
List of outstanding teaching and learning materials, 1948. N. E. A., 
Assoc. for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1201—16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Price $.50 

7. Horkheimer, M. F. & Diffor, J. W., comps. 
Educators guide to free films, revised annually. Educators Progress 
Service, Box 497, Randolph, Wis. Price $4.50 

8. Miller, Bruce, comp. 
Sources of free and inexpensive pictures for the class room, 1948. 
Box 222, Ontario, California. Price $.50 

9. Miller, Bruce, comp. 
Sources of free and inexpensive teaching aids, 1948. Box 222, 
Ontario, California. Price $1.00 

10. Williams, Catherine, comp. 
Sources of teaching materials, June 1948. Ohio State University, 
Bureau of Educational Research. (Order from Mailing Room, 
Journalism Bldg., Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio. Price ; 


$.20) 


B. Radio Network Program Information 
(Monthly service schedules. Free) 
1. Columbia Broadcasting System, 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. 
2. Mutual Broadcasting System, 1440 Broadway, New York. 
3. National Broadcasting Co., R.C.A. Bldg., Radio City, New York. 


* Lists circulated at School Library Conference, Rushville, October, 1949. 
+ Librarian, Western Illinois State College. 
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C. Books 
1. Dale, Edgar 
Audio-visual methods in teaching. Dryden Press, 386—4th Ave., 
N. Y. 1946. $4.25 
2. Dent, E. C. 
Audio-visual handbook, 1946. Society for Visual Education, 100 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago 11. $2.00 
3. McKown, H. C. and Roberts, A. B. 
Audio-visual aids to instruction, 2d ed. McGraw-Hill, 1949. $4.59 
Chap. 21—Sources of Materials and Equipment—Lists firms 
from which industrial and commercial objects, specimens, 
models, exhibits, booklets, pamphlets, posters, charts, and 
post cards may be secured. 
4. Rufsvold, M. I. 
Audio-visual school library service; a handbook for librarians, 1949. 
American Library Association, 58 East Huron St., Chicago. $2.75 


D. Miscellaneous 


A.L.A. Booklist 

Standard catalog for high school libraries 
Vertical file service catalog 

Wilson Library Bulletin 

Illinois State Library 


ol alt oth lt 


E. Current Periodicals 
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